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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 


By Ralph Adams Cram 
Nothing could be a more timely or valuable contribution to the knowledge of what the great war means 
than this book. The description of the cities like Liége, Louvain, Malines, Rheims, Laon, Soissons, and 
Namur, which have been victims, is eloquent far beyond the mere marshalling of facts and pictures; it is 
not possible to read it without a thrill of deepest sympathy with Mr. Cram’s love of what he describes and 
his sense of its loss or peril: 
32 illustrations and photogravure frontispiece. $2.50 net. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF PAPAL ROME 
By Mrs. Charles Mac Veagh 


One of the most characteristic features of the Eternal City is the quantity of magnificent fountains 
served by the exceptionally abundant ag og Of papal Rome, particularly, these monuments may 
almost be said to summarize the story. Mrs. MacVeagh has treated them in this sense as well as 
describing them with artistic sympathy. Each one is the nucleus of a wealth of historical associations as 
well as an object of sculptural and architectural interest. 

Illustrated by Rudolph Ruzicka. $2.50 net. 


FRENCH MEMORIES OF EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY AMERICA 
By Charles H. Sherrill 


An extremely vivid, lively, and instructive presentation of a most interesting period of our history, 
based upon the memoirs, and other forms of recorded observation and commentary of those French men 
and women who visited this country between 1775 and 1800—many of them to assist in our war for liberty. 

With illustrations from paintings and engravings. $2.00 net. 


THE FIGHTING CHEYENNES 
By George Bird Grinnell 
It would be hard to find a book so full of action, adventure, and stratagem or of heroism and self- 
sacrifice as this first full history of a great and typical tribe by one of the first living authorities on the 
American Indian. It will be surprising if it does not become a classic in its literature. 
With maps. $3.50 net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


FIGHTING FRANCE obwunxerque To BELFORT 
By Edith Wharton 


__ A book on the author's experiences and impressions of France in the war, including her own visits to 
different parts of the French battle line. Commenting upon the vividness and dramatic intensity of some 
of these, an editorial writer in the New York Times says: “What that hard-won knowledge of human 
misery, cruelty, tenderness, and known as war will effect in the work of such a consummate artist 
as Mrs. Wharton is the secret of the literature of the future.” 


$1.00 net. 

VIVE LA FRANCE! 
By E. Alexander Powell 

This intensely interesting record of Mr. Powell's second visit to the front is the result of the very 
unusual opportunities accorded him as a correspondent. The book describes, among other things, the 
bombardment of Dunkirk, the destruction of Soissons, the fighting on the Aisne, the invasion of ’ 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, the second battle of Ypres, the poison gas, etc. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
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TWO NECESSARY BOOKS FOR 
THOUGHTFUL AMERICANS 





Wild Bird Guests 


By Ernest Harold Baynes 
(The father of the bird club movement) 
NEW EDITION, WITH PREFACE 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Mr. Baynes is recognized as the greatest American authority on birds. Perhaps 
no other man has ever succeeded in getting on such terms of personal intimacy with 


our little feathered friends as he. 


His book contains most interesting advice on the protection and entertainment of 
birds, nest boxes, baths, drinking pools, foods, trees, shrubs, and the organization 
of bird clubs. 


Profusely Illustrated with photogravures and drawings. Net $2.00 


“ This is an exceptionally helpful and magnetic book for bird lovers. It has more practical 

information about bird boxes, baths, foods, and methods of attraction than can be indicated in 

a review. The photogravure plates are an attractive feature in themselves."— New York 
mes. 





Schools of To-Morrow 


By John Dewey 


Professor Ptosonby, Columbia University 


Evelyn Dewey 
A Necessary Book for Teachers and Reading Circles 


Professor Dewey or his daughter has personally visited the leading educational 
experiment stations of this country, and presents clearly to his readers the best 
theories, proved by the best practice. 
Teachers, reading circles, home study clubs and special study clubs will find in 
this one volume the information usually gained by painstaking search through many 
different works. 
In this book is a survey of all the best in educational experiment work that is 
being carried on to-day in America. This book should be in the library of every 
teacher, every parent and every citizen who takes seriously the business of Good 
Citizenship. 
316 pages. 27 illustrations from photographs. 1|2mo. Net $1.50 
“ Undoubtedly the most significant educational record of the day."— New York Times. 
“A helpful and inspiring book.”"— San Francisco Chronicle. 
Send for the list of New Titles in Everyman’s Library 








E. P. Dutton & Company, Publishers - - New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
EVE DORRE. By Emily Veile Strother 


The story is of France and the descriptions are so subtle that one can almost feel the warmth of the sunshine, hear 
the song of the birds and the rustling of the trees and breathe the odours of the flowers that adorn that en- 
chanting land. $1.35 net. 


BLINDSTONE. By R. A. Foster-Meilar 


“A clean, healthy and spicy romance, absorbing and withal brimful of humor at its best.’ "Baltimore Sun. $1.35 net. 


SOME WOMEN AND TIMOTHY. By H. B. Somerville 


A whole series of entertaining complications, leading to a deep, satisfying love story. $1.35 net. 


THE CARNIVAL OF FLORENCE, By | Marjorie Bowen 


It must appeal to all who have known the spell of that city of memories. $1.35 net. 


TWO SINNERS. By Mrs. David Ritchie 


A refreshing and interesting book, unfolding a story 3 of lights and shadows. $1.35 net. 


THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM. E. Charles Vivian 


“Well worth the reading of every student in political B social economy."’"—Philadelphia Press. $1.35 net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALADORE. By Henry Newbolt 


A charming romance with a spiritual meaning which makes it unis an allegory. $1.50 net 


BETWEEN THE LINES. By Bo Boyd Cable 


perb, flashing pictures of European Tren 


THE ‘NEW RUSSIA. By Alan Lethbridge 


“Russia the great storehouse for civilization’s needs in the X . Century.” $5.00 net, 


THE UNDYING STORY. By W. W. Dou uglas Newton 


Depicting the famous retreat of the British Mons to 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF CAPITALISM By Werner Sombart 


A study of the History and Psychology of the Modern Business Man. $5.00 net. 


WHO BUILT THE PANAMA CANAL? By W. Leon Pepperman 
Fully illustrated by Joseph Pennell’s series of Canal pi $2.00 net. 
THE STORY OF CANADA BLACKIE. By Anne P. Field 
INTRODUCTION BY THOMAS M. OsBOoRNE 


A truly wonderful as well as a wonderfully true story is this. True is it not only to the facts in the case, but to the 
deepest facts of the human soul. 


BELGIAN COOK BOOK. Eorrep sy Mas. Brian Luck 


en epee are celebrated for their excellent tables and strict economy. This collection of original recipes 
—tz from Belgian refugees in England, and is issued under the Patronage of the Queen of England 
a the Princess of Belgium. $1.00 net. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
KATRINKA. Helen E. Haskell. Epirep sy FLorence CONVERSE 


Describing A. 5 life in a snowbound Russian vill $1.25 net. 


IN SUNNY SPAIN. By Katharine Lee Bates. Enprrep sy Frorence Converse 


A beautiful story which will give its readers greater sympathy for a people not generally understood—really fine 
and sweet natured. $1.25 net, 


UNDER GREEK SKIES. B Julia D.D oumis. EDITED B BY FLORENCE CONVERSE 


Three short stories, each dealing with a different phase of Greek child life. $1.25 net. 


A BOY IN EIRINN. By Padraic Colum. Eorrep sy Fiorence Converse 


Describing life as it was lived in the Ireland of land war times. $1.25 net. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENTYRE. By Emma M. Green. Eorrep sy Fiorence Comeme 


Telling Scotland's wonderful story in legend and story form. $1.25 net. 


GENEVIEVE. By Laura S. Porter. Eorrep sy Fuorence Converse 


A story of French school days. $1.25 net. 


ELSBETH. By Margarethe Muller. Enirep sy Frorence Converse 


A story of German home life. $1.25 net. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARMS. By Ascott R. Hope 


A series of thrilling narratives of the adventures of boys in their teens in battle. $1.50 net. 





$1.35 net. 


$1.35 net. 





Send for the list of new titles in Everyman's Library 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF TENNYSON. By tte tate Tuomas R. Lounssuny, 


ip. L.H.D. Edited, with an Introduction, by Witpur L. Cross, Ph.D., Editor of The Yale 


Bl yh Be ofthe period, sd, of which nothing ing soos to have escaped Prot otk -., in thi the 
ture seems to have essor n 
author's last work, his wit, humor and keen observation appear in all the freshness that characterized th 
life of Cooper, written early in his literary career. 


8v0. Cloth binding. Gili top. 500 pages. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. (In preparation.) 


JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD. By cuazzes S. Brooxs. Ilustrated with thirty woodcuts by 


ALLEN Lewis. 


These essays have in them the pleasure of spring walks and of hobbies whimsically practiced. This is 

) Ly Brooks’ essays to appear, theugh his style is already familiar te the readers of The Yele 
Review whom his active and — if one may call it so — his companionable imagination has won 
fhien @ tango eodie of edenioere. 


t2mo. Cloth binding. Gili top. 140 pages. 30 illustrations. Ina slip case. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


THE COVENT-GARDEN JOURNAL. By Henry Frevpinec. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Gerarp E. Jensen, Ph. 


“Mr. Jensen's book is the most im: Tame we areal in recent years, to the personal and literary history 
of Henry Fielding. '’—Professor Wabur L. Cross, Yale U miversity. (In preparation.) 


SAPPHO IN LEVKAS AND OTHER POEMS. By wrss0« Avexanoer Pence. 


Mr. Percy is a poet of promise. adhe pede mete py) = ap eee pg showing at once a mature 
insight into the psychology and ethics of passion and the high purpose of a young poet. 
t2mo. Board binding. 118 pages. Price, $1.00 met, postpaid. 


THE MIDDLE MILES AND OTHER POEMS. 3; tex wusox Dooo. 


Those who are oe Re a ees aie ent Gewe he cee Be poems which he has written for The 


Atlantic Monthly and The Yale Review look forward to the publication of his first volume of verse. 
r2amo. 105 pages. Paper binding, 50 cents net; board binding, 75 cents net, postpaid. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SYMBOLIC POEMS OF WILLIAM 


BLAKE. Editea, with an Introduction, by Frepsricx E. Preace, Ph.D. 


**Prof. Pierce has selected some 2,400 lines of Blake, enough to fill seventy-nine generous pages; it must 
have been a heroic labor. Prof. pisses bps Gone 0 work of Geanas yorsiaey to Cece wieee Stee 
ary tastes are sane and sound and without the affectations of the bookish.”—New York Sun. 


4to. Board binding. 79 pages. Index. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


A VOICE FROM THE CROWD. By Georce WHARTON PEppER. 


For centuries the Pulpit has spoken to the Pew. 
For forty-three years ministers have spoken to other ministers in the Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
Here for the first time the Pew has spoken to the Pulpit. 


(Second printing.) 800. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 207 pages. Price, $1.50 net, postpaid. 


SOME CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS. A Practical Restatement in 


Terms of Present-Day Thinking. by Rev. Hewey Svoaws Corrm, D.D. 
Dr. Coffin has restated a few essential Christian convictions in terms that are intelligible and persuasive to 
persons who have felt the force of the various intellectual movements of recent years. 


(Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 223 pages. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


THE NEW INFINITE AND THE OLD THEOLOGY. By cassis J. Kevsee, 
Ph.D., LL.D., author of “Science and Religion.” 
“ This is not only a thoughtful, but a most constructive book.""—The Christian Register. 
z2mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 117 pages. Price, 75 cents net, postpaid. 


CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE. By E:tswortx Huntincton, Ph.D., author of 
“The Pulse of Asia.” 


Amens the things to bo sagged. b uman character as expressed in civilization is one of the most interesting 
and one whose distribution mest weeds englanation. 


8v0. Cloth binding. 333 pages. Diagrams. Appendix. Index. Price, $2.50 net, postpaid. 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR. Neutral Rights, Belligerent 
Claims and American Commerce in the Years 1914-1915. sy now 


J. Cuapp, Ph.D. 
“It is impossible for an even Ally at heart, Oo pe Ste ceattal of Beats canatiomente 
upon neutral rights wi to fedling of grave concern.” "—The New Republic. 
r2mo. Cloth binding. 340 pages. Appendix. Index. Price, $1.50 met, postpaid. 


UNDERCURRENTS IN AMERICAN POLITICS. By ascuve twoanc 
Haney, Ph.D., LL.D., President of Yale University. 


“The treatment is characterized by broad, well-balanced j judgment, and represents an order of litical 
thinking and writing of which in the United States to-day t are too few examples.” “"springheld Repub- 
licen. (Second printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 185 pages. Index. Price, $1.35 net, postpaid. 


THE LIBERTY OF CITIZENSHIP. by How. sanver w. McCatt, LL.D. (Dodge 
Lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship.) 
= ound philosophy expressed in such diction that English literature would poorer 
ent i tg my he EY 4 time ty yey? 1 and 
a ae area lish voyages. "’— Boston Transcript. 
Cloth bi binding. Gilt top. 134 pages. Price, $1.15 net, postpaid. 


ETHICS IN SERVICE. By wasax Howarn Tart, LL.D., D.C.L. (Page Lectures.) 


Mr. Sat Rese offase watepeee euteapane to Oat eremess Se ae oe ee at 
government service, which is one of the most promising omens of the ihistory that we are making to-da: 
t2mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 101 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


ELECTORAL REFORM IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The Development and Operation of the Parliamentary Franchise, 


1832-1885. By Cuances Seymour, Ph.D. (Yale Historical Publications, Studies, Vol. III.) 


eg a Se Ee ee ee 
eh ey -) - et 


Cloth binding. Gilt top. 564 pages. 4 illustrations. Index. Price, $2.50 met, postpaid. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: The Artist and the Man. By osvaco sméw, Pro- 


fessor of the History of Art at the University of Stockholm. 


Professor Sirén has prepared a detailed life of the great artist from a first-hand study of the material, and 
nae Gagpvteg ee sun See ee en See ee with which 


we are familiar. Imperial 8v0. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 250 ee Over 200 illustrations. I 


ndex. 
net, postpaid. (In preparation. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. By acsear. ciay, 
Ph.D. (Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, Vol. I.) 


This initial volume will contain texts of tt importance for the reconstruction of of the history and life of 
the Babylonians, representing all peri from the archaic to the Greek. (Un preparation.) 


THE DATED ALEXANDER COINAGE OF SIDON AND AKE. 


By Epwarp T. Newe.i. (Yale Oriental Series, Researches, Vol. 


Ina slip case. Price, 


The stirring events of history made by Alexander the Great and his im successors are reflected in 
the coinage of two of the most important cities of the time. . (In preparation.) 


THE SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE PRIMITIVE SEMITES. 


By Henry ScHAEFFER, Ph.D 


The author has made a thorough auly of the customs and laws of the primitive people of Arabia, Baby- 
lonia, and Israel. r2mo. Cloth binding. 245 pages. Index. Price, $2.35 net, postpaid. 


Bibliography A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEDIEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE 
FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. By Lucren Foutet. Edited by ALBert ScHINz, 


Ph.D., and Georce H. Unperwoop, Ph.D., Department of French Literature and Language, Smith 
College. r2mo. 30 pages. Paper binding, 25 cents net; board binding, 40 cents net, postpaid. 


WRITINGS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 1913. 4 Biviicgraphy of Books 


and ‘Articles on United States and Canadian History Published During the Year 1913, with some 
Memoranda on Other Portions of America. Compiled by Grace GARDNER GRIFFIN. 


Imperial 800. Cloth binding. 193 pages. Index. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 





A complete 1915 catalogue of Yale University Press Publications will be sent upon request. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


209 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SOME ADEQUATE BOOKS 


Interesting — Enlightening — Constructive 





FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK 





EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Cloth, .60 net 


“A strong plea for effective social work directed with a view to the improvement of the family. Well written and worth reading 
by any one interested in social problems.""—Journal of Political Economy. 


THE BIBLE AND THE SPADE 





Illas. Cloth, $1.00 net 


EDGAR J. BANKS 


“This book puts the latest results of archeological research within the reach of the ordinary reader. The different passages 
in the Bible on which light has been thrown are taken up in order.""—American Library Association Booklist. 


CARTOONS IN CHARACTER 





Cloth, .50 net 


ALLYN K. FOSTER 


“These sketches are morally sound and rhetorically are characterized by bite. They stir laughter often but they also make 
one wince. They will do good.""—Rev. Puiu S. Moxon, Pastor South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE COUNTRY 





Illas. Cloth, .75 net 


G. WALTER FISKE 
“A vital, comprehensive and adequate book. It keeps close to the concrete, is replete with facts, shows a big grasp of the 
subject, and is well built for text-book use.”—Pror. E, A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 


BASIC IDEAS IN RELIGION 





Cloth, $2.50 net 


WILDE MICOU, M.A., D.D. 


RICHARD 
An im tt work for those who would make a philosophical study of Apologetic Theism as a preparation for effectively 
answering th® questions of honest doubt and meeting the assaults of scientific unbelief. 





Send for New 
Descriptive 


Cause .ASSOCIATION PRESS 


NEW YORK, 124 East 28th Street 
LONDON, 47 Paternoster Row,E.C. 

















Thoroughly Revised Edition 
Just Issued 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary 
of Biography and 
Mythology 


Owing to the great strides that have 
been taken in every field of human 
activity during the past few years a new 
edition of this magnificent work, which 
for years has been in its department with- 
out a rival in the estimation of scholars, 
was demanded. The thorough revision 
includes notice of the leading characters 
of the Great War. The book has been 
prepared to suit every taste and need. 





1 volume, sheep, $10 net; half morocco, 
$12.50; 2 volumes, buckram, $15.00 net; 
half Russia, $17.50; half morocco, $20.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











Diet and 
Digestion 


Indigestion and Constipation are so common 
— they cause so much needless pain and suffering 
—and lead to so many ills more dangerous, that 
r. oo Harvey Kellogg has written a book tell- 

ow Constipation and Indigestion may be 
ieved and prevented. Dr. Kellogg is the greatest 
authority in the world on diet ~ digestion. He 
has invented many health foods, and for nearly 
forty years has been Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, where he has had opportunity 
to observe, treat, and prescribe for thousands of 
cases. This means that Dr. Kellogg writes from 
experience — deals with facts, not theory. The 
teachings of Dr. Kellogg’s book, ‘‘Colon 
Hygiene,’’ are easy to follow right in your own 
home. He tells you the dangers of Constipation 
and Indigestion—how to remove their causes—and 
natural methods of relief which are easy to apply, 
Reading this book will profit you. Near! 
pages. Many illustrations, diet table an full 
instructions for exercise, rest, and sleep. Cloth $2; 
half leather, $4. Order to-day. You take no risk. 
Return book at once for prompt refund if not 
satisfied. Order from — 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
7111 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michige= 
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For Giving —DORAN BOOKS—For Possessing 


GENERAL BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


CHRISTMAS FICTION 





THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY 
Norman Angell 


A gift with rousing significance for every man or woman who thinks 
about public events and wants America to find some international 
policy besides vague threats of war. 12mo. Net $1.50 


KINGS, QUEENS AND PAWNS 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


For all who are tired of men’s impressions of the War and want to 
know how the trenches and hospitals struck an American woman— 
sympathetic, sensitive, a famous novelist. 12mo. Net $1.50 


VAGRANT MEMORIES 
William Winter 


All lovers of the theatre will be charmed by these recollections of 


Booth, Irving, Rehan, et al., and by the rare illustrations from the 
mellow greenroom days. 8vo. Net $3.00 


OVER THERE ici.%2: Arnold Bennett 


the Western Front 
All admirers of Arnold Bennett and his remarkable power of obser- 
* yation will be bespelled by these vivid pictures of slaughtered France 
as Bennett himself has seen it. 12m0. Drawings by Walter Hale Net $1.25 


DOG STARS Mrs. T. P. O’Connor 


Three Luminaries in the Dog World Illustrations in color by Will Rannells 

















For every man or woman who loves dogs, here in tender gay stories 
the very souls of our dog friends are shown. 8vo. 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 


Net $1.50 





The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour 


For readers of Bergson, William James, Dewey, Royce, Haeckel, this 
is the first big philosophical work for years. 8vo. Net $1.75 


DEMOCRACY and THE NATIONS 
Dr. James A. Macdonald 


Canada and the United States stand together showing the world 
what real friendship and democracy can do, and their spokesman is 
this Canadian Lincoln. 12mo. Net $1.35 


NATIONAL FLOODMARKS 
Editorials from COLLIER’S 


All who are interested in our changing national life but don’t want 
to wade through weighty tomes, will find inspiration in these short, 
lively, brilliant editorials — the best in America. 12mo. Net $1.50 


BOON: The Mind of the Race, 


The Wild Asses of the Devil, etc. 
Introduction by H. G. Wells 


lers of contemporary great novelists will be delighted by this great 
satire on Wells, Bennett, Shaw, i ee Moore, the American 
taste, and the militarist pamphleteers. 12mo. Net $1.35 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM 
William R. Lighton 


out to freedom. Illus. 12mo. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 

















For every man, woman, or boy who 
looks to the farm as ete the way 
Net $1.25 


THESE TWAIN 
Arnold Bennett 


Much the biggest literary event of 
the year; and the biggest story of 
marriage. Full color jacket by B. 

ilvert. Net $1.50 


NOBODY 


Louis Joseph Vance 
An adorably lively and frivolous tale 
by author of ‘‘The Brass Bowl.” 
The Net $1.25 


GOLDEN SCARECROW 
Hugh Walpole 


For lovers of chided and of sheer 
beauty in writing. Net $1.25 


LOT & COMPANY 
Will Levington Comfort 


For all lovers of an adventure story 

with distinction — real ae 
Net $1.25 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE 


W. Somerset Maugham 
For those who understand really big 
fiction and modern life. Net $1.50 


THE BRONZE EAGLE 
Baroness Orzcy 


A story of dash, romance, hard riding, 
and unexpected drama. Net $1.35 


SPRAGGE’S CANYON 
Horace Annesley Vachell 
For all lovers of California. Net $1.25 

BUCK PARVIN movies 
Charles E. VanLoan 


The perfect book for all movie-fans. 
THE MAN TRAIL “*?-25 
Henry Oyen 


Have you a brother or father who 
thrills to the Big Woods, the snows, 
virile action? Net $1.25 





IT IS WORTH YOUR WHILE 


to send for catalogue and 
new full size portraits — 
free upon request. 


Use This Coupon 
Please send without cost to 


me your catalogue 
portraits of authors. 


























GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 W. 32nd Street, New York 


Publishers in America tee 
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THE NOVELS OF EDEN PHILLPOTTS 





“Eden Phillpotts is the logical successor to Thomas Hardy. ... A 
solitary genius supreme in characterization whose novels have the 
simplicity, the poetry and the elemental power of a Greek drama.” 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S NEW NOVEL 





OLD DELABOLE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRUNEL’S TOWER,” ETC. 
Second Edition Now Ready 


“A great theme, as great as the 
world and as life itself. . . . Fic- 
tion compounded of a rare imagination 
and a stern reality. In it appears the 
essence of humanity as it lives in the 
world at large as well as in a little Cor- 
nish town. A story of the highways of 
life as disclosed in its byways. His 
people are an essential fragment of the 
Universe. "’"— Boston Transcript. 


“Singularly pleasing and satisfying. 
Besides being a good story, richly 
peopled, and brimful of human nature 
in its finer aspects, the book is seasoned 
with quiet humor and a deal of mellow 
wisdom.’’—N. Y. Times. 


$1.50 





“Anunusualromance. . . . Its 
characters stand up boldly like mono- 
liths against a gray sky. The-struggle 
of life and the philosophy of life, old age 
as well as youth, play their part in this 
fine tale.” —Chicago Tribune. 


“Ranks high among its author’s 
best.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


“Simple, moving as mighty, wonder- 
fully dramatic and human in its two- 
sided appeal. Will earn high 
measure of discriminating praise. ’’—Chi- 
cago Herald. 

“A novel of large significance. 


Reading this story one is keenly sensible 
of the dignity of life."—Boston Herald. 





Mr. Phillpotts’s Other Works 
BRUNEL’S TOWER 


The daily bread of life is in this book. 
ingly interesting, and holds that element of surprise which is never lacking in the work of the true 
It is a book for which to be frankly grateful.”—N. Y. Times. $1.50 


“Is magnificently written. 


story teller. 


FAITH TRESILION 


“A tale picturesque in its scenes and rich in 
its characters. '"—Boston Transcript. $1.35 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE 


Sketches of the rustic life of Devon, rich in 
racy, quaint and humorous touches. $1.50 





Absorb- 


THE THREE BROTHERS 


“If Shakespeare had written novels, some of 
his pages would have been like some of these.” 
—N. Y. Sun. $1.50 


THE PORTREEVE 
‘The characters, even to the least important, 
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THE LYRIC LORD. 


Of all forms of verse, the lyric alone still 
remains in the ascendant. It does not ex- 
actly keep the zenith, nor is it allowed to 
burn clear and unobscured. But it is at least 
aloft in the literary sky, whereas the epic, the 
poetic drama, the narrative poem, and the 
ballad are muffled in clouds on the horizon. 
Poetry in lyric réles is still allowed to flaunt 
itself a courtier of the sun; though of course 
it is not quite equal to the aldermanic or 
beadle-like figures of prose. In its other 
forms, however, it is a Belisarius begging for 
obols in the shadow. 

How shall we account for the popularity, 
or at least the permitted existence, of the 
lyric? That it is brief may have something to 
do with it. “’Tis a very excellent piece of 
work; would ’t were done!” says the ennuied 
Christopher Sly;. and the modern intellectual 
helot echoes him in regard to long poems. 
But the short story and the essay have not 
displaced the novel, the history, the book of 
travels or biography. Poe thought that a long 
poem was impossible because it could not be 
read at a sitting, and so must lose its totality 
of effect. But what we can read at a sitting 
depends on the character of our minds and 
the interest of the piece of work itself. Most 
of us have often sat up nights to get through 
some enthralling novel three times as long as 
the “Tliad” or “ Paradise Lost.” Mere brev- 
ity will hardly explain the lyric’s hold on the 
public mind. 

The fact is that lyrical poetry is usually 
the expression of emotion, and the capacity 
for emotion is universal. Anyone can recog- 
nize a natural feeling or instinctive mood of 
the soul put into words; whereas the ordered 
designs and logical sequences of the drama or 
narrative poem require thought and labor to 
understand. Again, the movement and the 
music of lyrical poetry are as a rule more 
apparent, more obvious, though not loftier or 
nobler, than those of the continuous verse 
forms. Even the great mass of the unmusical 
like to hum or whistle some short recollected 
air: we do not expect of them the intelligence 
or effort to appreciate Beethoven or Brahms. 
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Its emotional quality and its lively or striking 
musical accent would therefore seem to be the 
secrets of such hold as the lyric retains. 

It has been said that with a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible and Shakespeare and 


Gibbon’s “ Rome” a man would be educated. | 
We do not think that the study of lyrical | 


poetry would amount to a liberal education. 
Too much of the spectacle of life, its intellect 
and action, would be left out. But for the 
training and stimulation of the emotions, 
lyrical poetry alone would very nearly suffice. 
What feelings, what instincts, are there, which 
have not been perfectly expressed by it? 
Religious ecstasy, patriotism, martial ardor, 
love in all its moods, hope, joy, resignation, 
the beckonings of nature, the brotherhood 


of man, all the agitations and intoxications | 





which lift and sweep us out of dulness and | 


lyric lyre. 


If we should say that a lyric is primarily | 
a gush of emotion, more vivid in picture and | & 
| Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity,” Gray’s “Eton 


more vital in movement than other verse 


forms, we should perhaps define its central | 


type. This would exclude narration and 
character creation, and also overmuch medita- 
tion. But it is a question whether the ballad 
is or is not a lyric. 





The stanzaic and the irregular ode are the 
two species of this form in English. The first 
of these is of two sorts,—the pure Pindaric 
ode, with its strophe, antistrophe, and epode; 
and the ode where but one stanzaic form is 
repeated throughout. Gray’s “Bard” and 
“Progress of Poetry” are the only famous 
Pindaric odes in the language. Cowley made 
an awful mess of the business, and Shelley 
muddled it still further. The latter poet puts 
his epode before his strophe, and makes no 
attempt to repeat the metres of the three 
divisions. To the trained mind, there is some- 
thing inexplicably pleasing in the regulated 
motion of the three parts of the poem, re- 
peated, as they usually are, two or three times. 
The strophe is like a line of figures in a dance, 
moving toward the spectator; in the anti- 
strophe they retrace their steps, and in the 


routine, ring from the vibrant chords of the | epode they break up into lively groups. 


The stanzaic form of ode is very much more 
common in English, and it boasts by far the 
greatest number of successes. Such include 


College” and the “Hymn to Adversity,” 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” Shelley's 


| “Skylark,” Keats’s “ Grecian Urn” and “Ode 


The odes of Pindar are | 


full of mythological episodes. Some of the | 
_ much fewer than in thestanzaic form. Words- 


so-called Homeric hymns are pure narrative. 


Dryden’s “Alexander's Feast” is a story. And | 
the sonnets of Shakespeare and Wordsworth, | 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and a multitude 
of other pieces usually classed as lyrical, are 
weighted with the profoundest meditation. 
Thus do art forms elude limitations. 

Taking the world over, the variety of lyric 
forms is very great. By means of the chorus 


it interpenetrated the Greek drama. The | 


Book of Job and the Song of Solomon are 
half lyrical and half dramatic. Dante’s 
great trilogy is more like a lyric than an epic 
poem. Every race has its own lyrical forms. 
In the time of the Irish Bards, or of the Trou- 
badours and Minnesingers, men must have put 
in as much time in metrical invention as we 
give to the making of machines. In English 
poetry the lyric falls into four or five great 
divisions,—the ode, the somewhat related 
forms of the elegy and the epithalamium, the 
song, and the sonnet. There are, of course, 
minor forms, such as the religious hymn, the 
epigram, and possibly others. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





to a Nightingale,” and scores of others. 
The irregular ode also seems natural to 
English poets, though the triumphs in it are 


worth’s “Intimations” is the greatest of these, 
and Dryden’s “Alexander’s Feast,” Collins's 
“Passions” and “Liberty,” Tennyson’s “Death 
of Wellington,” and Lowell’s “ Commemora- 
tion Ode” the other pieces of high rank. The 
form is “free verse” with a vengeance: the 
writer changes the length of his stanza or 
lines, and their rhythm and movement, as his 
mood dictates. Theoretically, this ought to 
consort with “ poetic frenzy”; but the human 
mind prefers the circumscribed and the sym- 
metrical, and discipline usually wins out over 
lawlessness. 

Of the great English elegies, Milton's 
“Lycidas” can scarcely be called irregular. 
It is a mighty gush of music, breathed forth 
almost without stop, written in smooth-slip- 
ping couplets and quatrains with only the 
occasional break of a short line. The other 
best known pieces of this kind,— Shelley's 
“Adonais,” Arnold’s “Thyrsis,” Tennyson's 
“In Memoriam,” Swinburne’s “Ave atque 
Vale,”—are stanzaic in form. The rarity of 
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great wedding songs in the language would 
seem to imply that our writers of the English 
tongue did not hold the marriage state in high 
regard; but we suspect that the lack is due 
rather to their reticence about that relation. 
Spenser’s two pieces are the only famous epi- 
thalamia that come to mind; though perhaps 
Suckling’s sparkling “‘ Ballad of a Wedding” 
could properly be classed with this genre. 

It is plain that what we have been describ- 
ing are lofty and elaborate performances of 
the Muse. Lyrical they are, but they are not 
central in their type. The song is really the 
norm of lyrical poetry. It is not only capable 
of being sung, as the longer works scarcely 
are, but it answers better to the instinctive 
and emotional qualities of the form. If this 
is so, then Burns is certainly the central lyrist 
of our language, and possibly of the race. 
No lyrical poet in the world outranges him. 
Passion, pathos, heroic ardor, pure imagina- 
tion, fun, satire, and world-upsetting humor 
are all within his compass. It is a curious 
fact that more of his songs have been set to 
music and widely sung than of any other 
really great poet. As a rule, composers seem 
to fight shy of words which would compete in 
effect with their tones. Shakespeare, Shelley, 
and Tennyson come next in their count of 
song successes. Perfect and lovely and varied 
as their pieces are, there is a touch of art, of 
brain-work, in them which makes them just a 
trifle set and artificial as compared with the 
purely instinctive and natural utterances of 
Burns. The Elizabethan dramatists and 
lyrists, the Cavalier poets, the Scottish minor 
poets, Campbell, Sir Walter himself, whose 
wealth of lyric poetry is scarcely realized by 
the world, hidden as it is in the mass of his 
work,— these and scattered writers through 
the ages have added vastly to the English 
stock of lyrical poetry. One good song has 
been found enough for an immortality. The 
Irish poets, Moore, James Clarence Mangan, 
and George Darley, are melodists and pas- 
sionists of the first water. Darley’s “Innis- 
fallen” is one of the great war lyrics of the 
language. Emily Bronté’s half a dozen fine 
lyrics give her precedence among the women 
Poets; they are as intense as Sappho’s frag- 
ments, though they have not Sappho’s perfec- 
tion of picture. Poe fused the Irish gift of 
melody and the Welsh gift of picture, and his 
dozen or so lyrical pieces are unsurpassed. 














He does not possess Burns’s immense range, 
otherwise he might stand side by side with 
the latter. 

The sonnet draws away from the central 
lyric type on the side of meditation, as much 
as the ode and elegy do on the side of narra- 
tive and description. Yet such sonnets as 
Milton’s “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
hosts” and Shakespeare’s “ Let me not to the 
marriage of true minds” ring out like trum- 
pet notes. The first question about the sonnet 
is one of form. Which is best, the Italian or 
the Shakespearean model? Two such high 
judges of verse as Tennyson and Palgrave 
gave the preference to the latter. And Scho- 
penhauer, in his greatest philosophical work, 
devotes a page to proving the superiority of 
the Italian form. Roughly speaking, this 
form tends to the abstract ; the Shakespearean, 
to the concrete. The former is likely to go off 
into sound, while the latter turns into picture. 
The sonnet is a small thing,—it has not even 
the ordinary length of a song in which to 
develop itself, and it must therefore be con- 
centrated. Now concentration is best secured 
by vividness of image. To our mind, at least, 
there are about fifty of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets which have more of this concentration 
and vividness than any others. Yet Keats 
and Wordsworth occasionally reach an equal 
objectivity. In Rossetti’s, which are the best 
regular sonnets of recent times, the concen- 
tration is overdone. They become vague and 
monotonous by too much particularity. They 
are so rich in image that they surfeit us, 
like a cake which is all plums. A rich sim- 
plicity,— that is the ideal which the sonnet- 
writer should aim at. Perhaps it is the ideal 
of all art. There have been many attempted 
innovations in the number and order of 
rhymes of the sonnet; but no one has yet 
improved upon the two great forms. The 
Italians have a form of sonnet con coda, with 
a tail, which has never been naturalized in 
English. 

It. may be said in favor of the lyric that it 
is essential poetry. It does something that 
cannot be done in prose. The creative mind 
ean work with the latter material, though it 
loses a good deal by putting off the wings and 
cloud-apparel of verse. The prose epic, the 
novel, and the prose drama may be very 
great; but the prose lyric practically does not 
exist. Cuartes Lronarp Moore. 
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LITERARY AFFAIRS IN LONDON. 
THe Autumn PusiisHina Season.— New 


Work or THE YOuNGER ENGLISH PoETs.—’ 


Bacon versus SHAKESPEARE ONCE More. 
(Special Correspondence of Tue D1.) 


The autumn publishing season has opened 
here. It will be a flat affair. One or two of 
the lesser houses have increased their output, 
and are pouring forth floods of cheap novels; 
but most of the lists are much shorter than 
usual, and one of the most important firms in 
England presents a list only a quarter of the 
normal length. From publishers and book- 
sellers alike I gather that the reduction is 
fully justified by the falling-off in sales. The 
lighter novels are selling well, and the minute 
sales of poetry are less minute than usual. 
But the demand for war books — except for 
the class in which the future settlement is 
seriously discussed —has dropped almost to 
nothing (for one cannot go on reading for 
ever the same remarks about Huns and 
Kultur) ; and all kinds of “ heavy” books are 
unsaleable. The purely decorative books — 
the bibliophile’s book and the expensive illus- 
trated edition — have naturally gone the way 
of all luxuries. The new Budget has given 
them the coup de grace. Little of interest, in 
fact, may be expected to issue from this side 
during the present season. 


About the most interesting of the announce- 
ments, to my mind, is that of a second volume 
of “Georgian Poetry.” The first volume of 
this anthology of the work of certain of our 
younger poets appeared three years ago; and 
its success has been so great that its editor 
(who half-conceals his identity under the 
qualified anonymity of the initials “E. M.”) 
has compiled another. I do not know exactly 
what material he has got together this time; 
but if the new collection is as good as the old 
it should be very useful. For the majority 
even of intelligent readers have as yet no idea 
at all of the profusion of good poetry which 
was produced in England during the ten or 
twelve years before the war. You may put 
aside the most distinguished of the long- 
established poets, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Yeats, 
“A. E.,” and Mr. A. E. Housman, none of 
whom has done much in recent years; and 
you may also put aside Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
who, having deserted fiction, is writing in his 
green old age lyrics of extreme originality 
fullofanew music. Therestill remains a body 
of writers whose work would entitle this age 
to consider itself richly productive. 
Brooke and James Elroy Flecker have, un- 
happily, died young since “ Georgian Poetry” 





Rupert | 


Davies, and Mr. Walter de la Mare are still 
writing, and none of them has passed early 
middle age. Not one of these men, perhaps, 
can be called a great poet; they are all of 
them, if you care for classifications, in the 
ranks of the lesser immortals. But each of 
them — unlike those poetic aftermaths of the 
mid-nineteenth century who are so well-known 
on both sides of the Atlantic — is original and 
individual, and their work is very varied. 
Mr. Sturge Moore, the one man of our time 
who can write on classical subjects without 
writing at second-hand, is best read in bulk; 
except in a few poems like “ The Gazelles” an 
unfamiliar reader will never get his quality out 
of a selection. Mr. Davies, on the other hand, 
has written about three hundred “ nature- 
poems”; of which, say, forty are perfect, as 
many others rather taking, and the rest imita- 
tions of his better self. Mr. de la Mare has not 
written very much verse, but if “ The Listen- 
ers,” “Arabia,” and a dozen other of his lyrics 
do not last, posterity will not know its busi- 
ness; and Rupert Brooke and Flecker, had 
they lived, might have done very fine things, 
for they both had, everything else apart, un- 
usual intellects, the full powers of which they 
had only begun to apply. All these poets 
were represented in the Georgian Book; and 
others, such as Mr. Gordon Bottomley (who 
has written a few extraordinarily fascinating 
things), and Mr. Masefield, whose “Biog- 
raphy” (which was included) is a much bet- 
ter poem than those celebrated narratives in 
which he held the mirror up to the flabber- 
gasted populations of rural England. I 
would not be misunderstood. I do not think 
that everything in the Georgian Book was 
good, for there were certainly a few bad 
and a few unnecessary names in the 
book. And I am far from contending that 
there is as yet any evidence that this genera- 
tion has been, or will be, as fruitful as that 
which was illuminated by (though it did not, 
in most cases, purchase) Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron. But there 
was before the war an unmistakable stir in 
the air, a new atmosphere of keenness, a new 
intellectual fervor, and a strongly marked 
tendency on the part of the most sensitive and 
intelligent of the young men to dedicate them- 
selves to verse rather than to any other me- 
dium of expression. This last tendency was 
and is so obvious that it is the commonest 
thing to hear people asking whence on 
the next group of good novelists is to come. 


The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy seems 
to have resolved itself into a struggle of 
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M. P.’s. Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence has 
died, so the Conservative benches at Westmin- 
ster are no longer graced by the intrepid 
scholar who found irrefutable proof of 
Bacon’s authorship in the fact that one of 
“Shakespeare’s” characters said something 
very like “hic, haec, hog,” and in the still 
more staggering fact that the initial letters 
of three consecutive Shakespearean lines are 
' P, I, G. But the remaining protagonists in 
the fight (at any rate as far as the English 
Front is concerned) are both Members of Par- 
liament. One is Mr. J. M. Robertson and the 
other Mr. George Greenwood. Mr. Robertson 
is one of the most energetic, versatile, and per- 
tinacious men in the United Kingdom; and, 
one is bound to add, one of the most acrimo- 
nious of our controversialists. He began pub- 
lic life as assistant to the late Charles Brad- 
laugh, the Colonel Ingersoll of Europe; and 
for many years he spent his whole time in the 
congenial atmosphere of hopeless minorities. 
He was a Socialist before Socialism became 
fashionable; a Rationalist before Atheism be- 
came fashionable. He venomously attacked 
“Joe” Chamberlain at the height of that 
statesman’s popularity; and the time which 
he could spare from politics and the fight for 
religious free-speech he employed in demon- 
strating to his own satisfaction, with all the 
apparatus of mythological research, that 
Jesus Christ was not merely not God but had 
never even existed. The most heterodox of 
us, however, has a weak spot somewhere; and 
the “soundness” of Mr. Robertson’s opinions 
on literature is impeccable. As for the accu- 
racy of the ascription of Shakespeare’s plays 
to the gentleman whom Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence used invariably to denounce as “the 
drunken, illiterate clown of Stratford,” Mr. 
Robertson is shocked, appalled, when anyone 
questions it. 

Mr. Robertson is grim. He devotes to lit- 
erature all the seriousness and industry that 
he used to devote to the rites of Osiris and 
Mithra and —he was at the Board of Trade 
when holding office in the late Liberal Gov- 
ernment—to the exports and imports of 
Tientsin and the Bahamas. Mr. Greenwood, 
on the other hand, is a cheerful soul. His 
chief political hobby has been a long cam- 
paign against “blood-sports” and the de- 
struction of wild-life, and he has even infused 
& certain vivaciousness into this. His line in 
the Shakespeare controversy is a wary one. 
He does not claim Bacon as the Swan (or 
shall we, with Sir Edwin, say the Hog?) of 
Avon. He does not know who wrote the plays. 
All he knows is that Shakespeare did not. 
Some years ago he formulated his views in 





a large volume, “The Shakespeare Problem 
Restated.” To this Mr. Robertson replied in 
another large tome entitled (the expositor of 
a hundred heresies must have found a deli- 
cious savour in the name) “The Baconian 
Heresy.” Mr. Greenwood has now counter- 
attacked in six hundred closely printed pages 
of a book which he calls “Is There a Shake- 
speare Problem?” “Let us hope there is,” 
one feels inclined to say, aghast at the thought 
that all this laboring may have been totally 
superfluous. It is a readable, good-tempered, 
and sensible piece of argument. The author 
returns once more to the questions of Shake- 
speare’s learning and his law, with the concelu- 
sion that he was a learned lawyer; he 
discusses his will, his handwriting, his name, 
his portraits, and his knowledge of “ Nature,” 
— which he contends, with some force, to have 
been rather that of the gentleman who knows 
his hounds, hawks, and horses well and other 
birds and beasts not so well, than that of the 
person who stalks the blackbird and the but- 
tercup in their native haunts. It is all one to 
me. “I don’t care where the water goes if it 
does n’t get into the wine,” sings Mr. Chester- 
ton in one of his most earnest lyrics; and for 
myself I don’t care what the critics say if 
they leave the plays intact. But Mr. Green- 
wood’s book, if you enjoy this perennial dis- 
pute at all, is well worth reading. 
J. C. Squire. 
London, October 20, 1915. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE AUTONOMOUS UNIVERSITY is an educa- 
tional ideal, never to be fully realized outside 
of Utopia, although presenting itself as an 
inviting possibility in countries far less 


favored than that pattern republic. In the 
State of Illinois there has for four years been 
in preparation a plan for a greater measure 
of efficient self-government on the part of the 
State University; and a constitution with 
that end in view has finally been drafted by a 
committee of professors and other officers of 
that institution, and now awaits formal action 
from the proper authorities. In 107 clauses, 
filling seventeen octavo pages, this scheme of 
internal administration is carefully developed, 
with three additional pages of tentative sug- 
gestion, the whole prefaced by a detailed 
“historical statement” from Professor Henry 
B. Ward, chairman of the committee. Among 
notable items in this Magna Charta from 
Urbana-Champaign, a document too long to 
be even summarized here, attention may be 
called to the following as of considerable sig- 
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nificance: “In the election or re-election of | 


a president, the University Senate [in a gen- 
eral way, the Faculty] shall be represented 
by members of its own selection on the nomi- 


nating committee of the Board of Trustees.” | 


No nomination of a college dean shall be effec- 
tive without “a majority vote of the profes- 
sors and associate professors in the college 
faculty, voting by ballot.” Direct access to 
the Board of Trustees on the part of profes- 
sors and other university officers, in matters 
concerning their work or their relations to the 
university, is made possible, “upon formal 
application” and “provided that such mat- 
ters have first been presented to the President 
without receiving his approval.” Nomina- 
tions to teaching positions shall, in general 
terms, originate with the department con- 
eerned. “Academic freedom in the pursuit 
and teaching of knowledge shall be main- 
tained.” Activities “incompatible with the 
proper performance of his duties in the Uni- 
versity ” may not be engaged in by any mem- 
ber of the academic or administrative staff. 
But who is to determine what is “ incompati- 
ble”? Retirement pensions are provided for. 
Amendments to the constitution shall be pro- 


posed by the Senate or referred to that body | 


for consideration and recommendation; and 
not until then shall they be passed upon by 


the Board of Trustees. President James in- | 


vites outside discussion of the proposed con- 
stitution, copies of which, we infer, may be 
obtained on request. 


IMPLACABLE FOES TO FICTION have risen in 
their might, or in their impotence, in the city 
of New York, and are demanding that the 
public library shall cease to provide novels 
for the amusement of the people. This, at 
least, is the recommendation or suggestion of 
the head of the municipal Bureau of Statistics 
and Investigation, which of course is not actu- 
ated exclusively by a tender concern for 
public morals, but chiefly by a desire to effect 
economy in the city’s finances; and the old 
ery against the frivolity if not the actual 
wickedness of novel-reading is raised in sup- 
port of the proposed measure. No disastrous 
outcome from this agitation need be feared 
by New York novel-readers, since the enter- 


library is too generally recognized and ap- 
proved to be discontinued. But the incident 
arouses discussion and a rehearsal of the old 
arguments for and against the story-book and 
its right of admission to the people’s library. 





appointed one of a committee to draw up a 
plan for the proposed library, urged the 
desirability of providing a generous supply of 
copies of “the more respectable of the popu. 
lar books of the time,” so that “many per- 
sons, if they desire it, can be reading the same 
work at the same moment.” Wholesome fic- 
tion was evidently included by him in this 
class. The protest against “trashy novels,” 
so often raised by those who think the library 
too liberal in its provision of fiction, is one 
that few library officials can listen to with 
patience; for is it not the earnest endeavor of 
these officials to bar out the trashy novel! 
And are they not in general succeeding as 
well as the obvious difficulties of the problem 
will permit? On this head there appears a 
sane and well-informed utterance by Mr. 
Edmund Lester Pearson in the October issue 
of “Branch Library News,” which he edits 
for the New York Public Library. He takes 
occasion to quote from a letter of Ticknor’s to 
Edward Everett, in the same vein as the pas- 
sage cited above. Significant, too, are the 
statistics he gives of the circulation of stand- 
ard fiction, the recognized classics of romance. 
Despite the people’s unwisdom in clamoring 
for the very latest fiction, regardless of qual- 
ity, the public library ought not to be and 
will not be forbidden to furnish what Ticknor 
called “the pleasant literature of the day.” 


ENTERPRISE IN THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
has recently exhibited a new and thought- 
provoking development. The publisher of a 
juvenile series of books which, he boldly 
asserts, are “the most successful of their kind 
ever published,” was approached last summer 
by a costume-maker in New York, for permis- 
sion to name a dress after the breezy young 
heroine of his best-sellers. The publisher, who 
presumably has not attained to his present 
measure of success without a sad realization 


_ of the relatively wide appeal that clothes 
| make to the buying public, eagerly assented to 
| the proposal of the costume-maker. Between 


them they worked out a plan whereby each 


_ purchaser of the costumer’s dress should, in 


return for her own name and that of five 
friends, be entitled to receive a free copy of 


_ whatever book in the publisher’s series she 
tainment-providing function of the public | 


preferred. The names thus obtained are put 


| upon the mailing list of both publisher and 


dressmaker, each of whom is carrying on a0 


extensive campaign of advertising this sea- 
| son. 
| pectation of selling ten thousand dresses, and 
More than sixty years ago George Ticknor, | 
who was a member of the Boston Public | 
Library's first Board of Trustees and was | 


The manufacturer has a reasonable ex- 


this should ensure to the publisher at least 
twenty-five thousand new names, to which he 
is mailing special circulars. As a final coup 
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the publisher has issued a circular to retail 
book-sellers, offering a dress to each of the 
fifteen salespeople who dispose of the greatest 
number of the titles in his series during the 
rest of the year. Salesmen are not excluded 
from the contest; the suits they win will be 
fitted to their “wives or daughters.” “We 
believe,” concludes the circular, “that this is 
something entirely new in the book-selling 
business, but it promises to prove exceed- 
ingly popular.” Without doubt, it will be 
popular. Our astute publisher has seen the 
main chance; he has put books, which nobody 
buys except under stress, into connection with 
clothes, which are bought casually and lav- 
ishly by the average American woman. And 
it is our women who buy books,— when they 
are bought at all. 


HALF A CENTURY OF LIBRARY SERVICE, and 
in fact rather more than that, is credited to 
the account of the lately deceased John Ed- 
mands, whose activity in his chosen profession 
began in 1846 at Yale College, where for a 
year he had charge of the library of the 
Society of Brothers in Unity, and where also 
from 1851 to 1856 he was assistant librarian 
of the college library. From 1856 to 1901 he 
guided the fortunes of the Mercantile Library 
in Philadelphia, being Librarian Emeritus at 


the time of his death. Significant of his | 


bibliographic bent is the fact that in the very 
earliest months of his library service he pre- 
pared and published a small work that served 
as the germ of the later and much larger 
“Poole’s Index.” This was his list of “ Sub- 
jects for Debate, with References to the 
Authorities.” He also compiled bibliogra- 
phies of the “ Letters of Junius” and of the 
“Dies Ire,” drew up one of the first of the 


how somewhat numerous lists of historical | 
prose fiction, devised a system of book-classifi- 


eation, and was a valued though not frequent 
contributor to periodical library literature. 
Memory recalls to the present writer the ven- 
erable figure of Mr. Edmands presiding over 


some of the earlier meetings of the association | 


of Pennsylvania librarians formed by a group 
of Philadelphia library workers in the early 


nineties of the last century. He was the first | 


president elected by that body, and his age 
and experience gave dignity and impressive- 
hess to its deliberations. A charter member 


also of the A. L. A., and one of its first vice- | 
presidents, his name has long been familiar to | 
the American library world. He furnished a | 
conspicuous example of the sustaining power, | 


physical and mental, of rather arduous intel- 


Yond the scriptural threescore years and ten. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN MARTIAL VERSE is 
not to be revealed in a dozen words, nor yet 
in a hundred. Some glimmerings of the ele- 
ments of effectiveness in this variety of metri- 
cal composition may nevertheless be caught 
from an examination of the enduring exam- 
ples familiar to all the world. In no other 
form of poetry is the personal and the par- 
ticular, as contrasted with the general and 
the abstract, so sure of finding favor. “My 
Maryland” and the lines inspired by John 
Brown’s tragic fate are no vague appeals to 
patriotism. Even the “Battle-Hymn of the 
Republic” begins with a possessive pronoun 
denoting the first person singular. An 
English writer (Mr. Arthur Waugh) on the 
subject of war poetry, in the current issue of 
the London “Book Monthly,” lays emphasis 
on this quality of personal appeal, and goes 
so far as to say that “ probably no single war- 
song ever exercised more influence in its time 
than Julia Ward Howe’s republican master- 
piece, and the appeal of that hymn will be 
found upon examination to be entirely per- 
sonal, embellished with a quantity of highly 
effective decoration which inflames the fancy 
without portraying actualities.” Then he 
quotes the opening lines and calls attention to 
their personal touch combined with “pure 
though noble rhetoric.” He continues: 
“There is great virtue in this; indeed, it may 
be said to be the secret of the whole matter, 
so far as the achievement of war-poetry is 
concerned. The best war-songs are always 


| those that speak straight to the individual. 


The best war-poetry is invariably subjective.” 
It is true that lofty verse may be inspired by 
the general theme of armed strife, and it may 
be immeasurably finer poetry than the favor- 
ite ballad of the camps and trenches; but the 
martial lays that live in the hearts and on the 
lips of men are of the less abstract quality 
indicated above. rr99. 

INDIA’S FIRST LIBRARY EXHIBITION was held 
recently at Mehsana, in the Kadi District of 
the State of Baroda; and “The Library Mis- 
cellany” (product of the enterprise of Mr. 
B. M. Dadachanji, member of the A. L. A., 
now living in the city of Baroda) gives con- 
siderable space to a description of its notable 
features, with a view of the fine library build- 
ing that was the scene of the interesting event. 
Graphic representations of library progress 
in the Kadi District, with pictures of noted 
foreign libraries, including many in America, 
greeted the eye of the visitor, who was further 


| instructed and entertained by cinematograph 
pursuits continued considerably be- | 


and stereopticon views, all illustrative of li- 


. 


brary activity. ‘Another specially noteworthy 
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feature of the exhibition,” we read, “ was the 
children’s room, specially organized. There 
in cases were attractively arranged typical 
children’s books, such as ragbooks, picture 
books, artistically bound books, including the 
charming series of the Japanese fairy tales, 
as also various kinds of children’s game- and 
puzzle-boxes.” It was, too, with all its variety 
of interest, a rather impromptu exhibition, 
hurriedly prepared in honor of an unexpected 
visit from the Maharaja of Baroda, who seems 
to be an exceedingly popular as well as 
actively beneficent potentate. “The Library 
Miscellany” gives in each issue detailed and 
highly encouraging accounts of library prog- 
ress in its own and other districts of India, 
but its fortunes, like those of many another 
periodical, seem to have been adversely 
affected by the war. At any rate the number 
now at hand is dated “January & April, 
1915,” denoting a merging of two quarterly 
issues into one half-yearly number. Being a 
tri-lingual magazine, its publication is neces- 
sarily a rather arduous undertaking. 


A PATHETIC APPEAL TO BOOK-BUYERS takes 
the form of a volume, lately published in 
London, entitled “The Blinded Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Gift Book,” which the beneficiaries 
will never be able to read. All the profits 
from the sale of this volume are to be devoted 
to carrying on the work, inaugurated at “ St. 
Dunstans,” Regent’s Park, of teaching the 
sightless unfortunates of the war such trades 
as will make them self-supporting in the 
future. Artists, poets, and prose-writers have 
liberally responded to the call to collaborate 
in the making of this gift book, and the con- 
tributors are said to include “ most of the best 
names in literature and art.” Many of the 
illustrations are products of the four-color 
process, and are of great beauty, if report is 
to be trusted. Queen Mary shows a most 
helpful interest in the work, which is also 
cordially received by less exalted purchasers. 
By issuing a very large edition the publishers, 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, have kept the price 
down to three shillings. It is to be hoped 
that the book will be on sale in America as 
well as in England. 

APHORISTIC WISDOM commends itself to us 
in inverse proportion to our need of it. Impa- 
tient and self-confident youth is prone to 
regard all maxims as the feeble-foolish maun- 
derings of doddering old age; while the 
hoary-headed sage, past the time for profiting 
by apophthegmatic counsels, prize these nug- 
gets of wisdom. The Chicago Public Library 
issues to all members of its staff a “Rule 





Book” for their guidance, and on the inside 
of its covers are printed pithy bits of advice 
like the following: “Do what you are paid 
for—and then some; it’s the ‘then some’ 
that gets your salary raised.” ‘Folks that 
never do any more than they get paid for, 
never get paid for any more than they do.” 
“Some men are ground down on the grind- 
stone of life, while others get polished up. It 
depends on their kind of stuff.” “You will 
never push yourself forward in this world by 
patting yourself on the back.” “The man 
who thinks he can learn nothing thinks e 
great truth.” One need not bea head librarian 
or even a library assistant in order to have 
the capacity to appreciate and perhaps to 
derive benefit from these “ wise saws.” 

A PRIZE COMPETITION FOR ESSAYISTS is just 
announced, with the tidy sum of five thousand 
dollars as bait to lure the writers. The sub- 
ject of the prospective essays and the circum- 
stances attending the offer of the prizes are 
interesting, for more reasons than one. In 
brief, as reported in the daily press, Colonel 
Gustave Pabst of Milwaukee, newly elected 
president of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, made it known at the recent conven- 
tion of that body that the aforementioned 
sum of money was to be appropriated to 
stimulate literary and argumentative zeal in 
the treatment of the saloon problem. It will 
readily be believed that the presidential ad- 
dress was not lacking in eloquent tribute to 
Gambrinus, and a careful reading of that 
address might advantageously precede the 
competitor’s effort to win one of the offered 
prizes; just as a cold disregard of its tenor 
might, and probably would, result in no 
pecuniary addition to the essayist’s resources. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


MADAME TINAYRE’S WAR NOVEL 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


Some months ago I contributed to this depart- 
ment of your journal a brief review of the novels 
of Madame Tinayre, in which I indicated the 
feminist trend in her work. She has recently 
issued a new bock, “La Veillée des Armes,” which 
should be of interest to your readers. On the 
cover we read “roman,” but the dedication de- 
seribes the work more accurately as “a mirror 10 
which are reflected the familiar and the heroie 
aspects of a Paris which will never be seen again. 
The centring of the action about a few characters 
merely serves to heighten the human interest and 
pathos of the narrative. The author adds that 
none of her books “ owes less to imagination and 
depends less on literary artifice.” We have, then, 
a poignant picture, or rather a photograph, of & 
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tiny corner of Paris,— and never did a part better 
represent the whole—on July 31 and August 1, 
1914. Whoever had the privilege of being in the 
city at that time has witnessed all that Madame 
Tinayre relates, and the dramatic simplicity of her 
narrative will make the scenes live again even for 
those who did not witness them. As “a moment’s 
monument,” the book deserves a place with Sar- 
eey’s “ Siége de Paris.” 

The scene is laid in a quiet little street on the 
left bank of the Seine, inhabited by the petite 
bourgeoisie. Its denizens are charming, and the 
reader follows with keen interest the varying emo- 
tions of each one. We meet first the keeper of a 
newspaper stand, who flatly refuses to give change 
for a fifty france note. Every new comer is 
promptly suspected of wishing to procure a little 
precious gold or silver under pretext of paying for 
his paper with a bill. Customers devour and com- 
ment upon the latest news as they stand before 
the booth. A veteran of 1870 mutters, “Bon 
Dieu, must we go through that again?” A young 
man exclaims, as he spies two marauding cats, 
“There’s some fresh meat for the siege!” Work- 
men discuss eagerly the loyalty of their brothers 
across the Rhine to the Socialist cause; women, 
eager to lay by provisions for emergencies, com- 
plain of the crowds at the grocers’, and of the 
greed of the dealers who have already raised 
prices. Marie Pourat arrives to get the papers 
for her patrons; she is a sturdy woman, slaving 
to give her two children a better chance in life 
than she has had. Though not given to gossip, for 
once as she performs her duties she relates the 
rumors of the morning to her late-rising employ- 
ers. A German firm was hidden behind the 
“Maggi” milk depots, and a plot to poison 
Paris had been discovered. Already crowds were 
smashing the windows of these unhappy dairies. 
Germans had been arrested trying to cross the 
frontior with enormous sums of gold. Marie goes 
first to the studio of M. Fréchette, an artist who 
¢cohabits scandalously with his models — and is so 
sympathetic for all that! At the first glance over 
the paper he cries: “Hurrah! now we'll escort 
the eubists [e. g. the Munich artists] to the fron- 
tier!” Marie carries the paper to Simone Daves- 
nes;— the heroine of the story, in so far as there 
isone. Her youth had been pinched and sad; but 
two years before the scene opens, she had mar- 
Tied a lieutenant, now an engineer in an aviation 
factory. Fleeting glimpses of their idyllic happi- 
ness are offered the reader. From the first, Fran- 
¢ois Davesnes has been convinced that Germany 
wishes war. He says calmly that France will 

how to accept it when it comes. From day 

to day his wife watches him become again what he 

has never ceased to be —a soldier; and she cannot 

entirely repress her sadness. The following bit of 

may be cited, as it rang from one end of 
France to another in those terrible days: 

“*Then you must love me as one should love a 
soldier — without weakness.’ 

“*T will try, Francois. . . ’ 

“* You must be calm, wait, hope, accept destiny. . . 

shall’only be truly strong if I feel you strong behind 
me, Until evening, dearest.’ ” 





And so the story goes on, the same simplicity 
obtaining throughout. The men conceal their emo- 
tion under a stoic mask or with a jest, while the 
women try to love them as soldiers should be 
loved, that they may be truly strong. Here is no 
literary artifice; it is photographic truth. 

Interesting are the recurring scenes which show 
the French people, torn asunder on the very eve 
of the conflict by the scandal of the Caillaux case, 
rapidly welding together under the foreign menace. 
We see the police grow paternal, the Socialist 
laborers salute their superiors as they leave the 
work-shops, while one phrase rings through all 
classes: “On ne peut pas devenir Prussiens! ” 

The spirit of coolness in which the book is 
written is striking. Though all the characters are 
convineed that Germany wished the war, there is 
no expression of hatred for the enemy. The same 
was true of the Paris of last August. Perhaps the 
moment was too solemn for violent outbursts of 
feeling; but no small credit is due to this author 
for having observed truth to the reality. The spirit 
of “the new Germany” is judged as follows: 

“They are modern Germans. They dream only of 
material power, wealth, domination. They despise all 
that is not German, I have felt in them this strange 
mysticism, this cult of force, almost lyric in its ex- 
pression, which has become the mental malady, the 
megalomania with which all their race is afflicted.” 

In my previous review, I presented Madame 
Tinayre as a perhaps over-ardent champion of 
feminism. I confess that on first seeing her new 
book, I feared to find something like the spirit of 
the recent play, “ War Brides.” No such matter. 
The fact that the lot of the women who stay 
behind is more bitter than that of the men who 
fight is fully appreciated. The women feel a keen 
sense of wrong,— all that the heroine of “ War 
Brides” felt;— as is shown by the following out- 
ery from a porter’s wife: 

“‘Tt’s heart-breaking. We aren’t cowards; but 
when we have borne a child and suckled and reared 
him to manhood by our toil, and then they say to us: 
“ Now give him up, to be killed perhaps, and you will 
remain alone in your old age, you will have nothing 
...,” that breaks the heart... it’s worse than 
death ... Ah! bon Dieu Seigneur! If there were 
women in the government, it would be over, all this 
warring! Soldiers fight the battles, but women bear 
the soldiers. . . Between us, we’d always come to an 
agreement to save our children. I can’t believe that 
German mothers’ hearts are different from mine .. ’” 

But in the final hour, la patrie en danger in- 
spires an idealism of sacrifice, each one his part; 
and, as the author says in her dedication, “ the 
weakest among us felt throbbing in his mortal 
heart the eternal heart of France. 

BenJ. M. Woopsrince. 

University of Texas, Nov. 2, 1915. 


A SOUTHERN TRIBUTE TO A NEGRO. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

There has been gross mistreatment of the negro 
in the South. Of this fact we are often and 
vehemently reminded. There has also been recog- 
nition, friendship. Of this fact, though more 
pleasant, we hear less. The kindlier relationship, 
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to be sure, has not gone wholly unproclaimed. 
White men in the South cannot cease to be 

ful to Booker T. Washington for reminding North- 
ern audiences that where a Southern negro has 
succeeded, in nine cases out of ten it is through the 
encouragement, goodwill, and financial assistance 
of some white neighbor. We should not ignore, 
as Mr. Washington does not ignore, the wrongs, 
the grave problems; but surely we should not close 
our eyes either to the understanding and cordial 
codéperation which so often exists between the two 
races. 


editorially in the Lynchburg “ News” on October 
10. It is the more appropriate to your columns 
because the negro whose virtues are celebrated has 
long been a living foree in one of the oldest of 
Southern educational institutions. To my knowl- 
edge the editorial has been read by ho 

here in Lexington to their colored servants as an 
inspiration and a reminder that negro merits are 
pereeived and acknowledged. 

GaRLAND GREEVER. 
Lexington, Va., Oct. 27, 1915. 


Tue Passine or Henry Martin. 


Henry Martin, for more than half a century the 
colored janitor of the University of Virginia, has 
ceased to walk the rounds of his daily duty; sur- 
rendered his keys; abandoned all temporal responsi- 
bilities — and his place in the ranks of the living will 
know him no more. The man was widely known — 
his passing will be widely noted with regret. You 
remember him, Mr. Alumnus; you and your con- 
temporaries. President Wilson used to know him; 
so did Attorney General Gregory; and Secretary 
MeAdoo, and Supreme Court Justice MeReynolds, as 
did Mr. Underwood and Senator Martin, and Thomas 
Nelson Page-— but why go on? The roll is all too 
long, which embraces those of high or mediocre sta- 
tion in the current affairs of human life who knew 


Henry Martin, and in knowing, honored him. How | 


easily he can be summoned to the chamber of our 
memories, and there be visualized as we used to see 
him —a striking and pleasing figure of a man. Tall, 
erect, kindly visaged, with a nameless sort of ease 
and courtliness of carriage, which served an admira- 
ble setting for a noble soul — that was Henry Martin. 
We need no photograph to aid in the delineation. 

It may be truthfully said of “ Uncle Henry,” as he 
used to be affectionately called, that in high degree 
he exemplified the attributes of fidelity, courtesy and 
the sort of dignity which is as easily, instantly recog- 
nized as it is certain to command the tribute of high 
respect. He was naturally, unostentatiously the gen- 
tleman — always. He was very true to his trust — 
faithful in the performance of duty; gentle of heart 
and yet equipped with an unassuming force of per- 
sonality that made distinct impression upon all with 
whom he came in contact. Besides, Henry Martin 
was a man of upright life; clean of character; 
serupulous and vigilant in observing all polite ameni- 
ties. And so as he passed from one period of service 
to another, he grew into a sort of influence in the 
University’s life, which was of good import. We dare 
say that of all the many thousands of students who 
knew him, there was not one who did not see in 
Henry Martin something to respect — something in 
his manner, bearing, or in the outward manifestation 
of his heart to merit the unaffected esteem of others, 
regardless of their color. 


I subjoin a tribute to a negro which appeared | 











| that he lik 


tiously all that was given 
passing, he yet dies not in 

inia’s alumni who are now 

ni States. Even, Mr. Alumnus, as 
tip his hat to you and me as we 
old walks or under the old arcades of the University, 
so may we both now salute his memory with uncoy- 
ered head—this and besides this—the throb of 
sadness in the heart. 


HAWTHORNE’S SHORT STORIES IN JAPAN. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

I have read with great pleasure and profit the 
article by Mr. Charles Leonard Moore on “ The 
Best Short Stories” in your issue for Sept. 2 
last. Of course, the selection made in such a case 
will depend, to some extent, u the individual 
taste; it would be quite di t to eliminate 
entirely the subjective element in such a critical 


| choice of “ the best.” And yet the general “ rules 
| for guidance” in such a choice, as 


Mr. Moore, are those which one would not over- 
rule. But I wish to raise a query concerning the 


—— of one of those rules. 


refer to the mention of Hawthorne, whose 
short stories are all rejected on the ground that 
“they have been stopped at the frontiers of other 
countries,” and thus lack “a certain universality,” 
which is the requisite of the second rule. 

Now, I beg to submit that Hawthorne’s short 
stories have not all been stopped at the frontiers 
of Japan. If “The Miraculous Pitcher” is out 
of this court, because it is not exactly original but 
rather a kind of translation, “The Great Stone 
Face” is certainly original, and it has crossed the 
boundaries of Japan. I do not mean merely that 
it has been translated into Japanese; I mean that 
it has proved “ capable of general acceptation ” in 
Japan by the Japanese and that it is somewhat 
popular here. This may be partly due to the fact 
that there is a counterpart in an old Japanese 
fairy-tale called “The Matsuyama Mirror.” And 
yet the latter is not well known to Japanese 
youth, who never fail to appreciate “ The Great 
Stone Face.” Anyhow, Hawthorne’s great short 
story has become a naturalized citizen in the 
Japanese school world. “David Swan” and “ The 
Ambitious Guest ” are also popular here. 

I write this not to dispute Mr. Moore’s general 
rules or even their special applications, but only 
to point out that one application (to Hawthorne) 
does not apply in the ease of Japan. And I write 
this after several years of experience in using 
“ Twice-Told Tales” as a text-book in English. , 

Since writing the above, I have made inquiries 


| of some of my Japanese colleagues, who are teach- 


ers of English, and find that I am supported, not 
only in my general contention, but even m My 
specific choice of stories. And one of them added 
“David Swan” because it has “8 
Japanese tone.” For an Occidental story to have 


an Oriental tone is a good proof of its univer- 
| sality. 


Ernest W. CLEMENT. 
Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 5, 1915. 
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The Hew Books. 





THE DIPLOMAT OF THE GOLDEN RULE.* 
Few men of note in American life have 


worked their way more deeply into the hearts | 
of their intimate associates than John Hay. | 


When he chose to give of his personal affec- 
tion at all, he gave unstintingly and received 
unstintingly in return. This innate tendency 
was doubtless powerfully developed by the 
fact that when hardly more than a boy he 
eame under the influence of the most intimate 
daily association with the strong and tender 
nature of President Lincoln. And it was one 
of his most lovable traits that the boy in him 
never died. The fresh, breezy jest, full of 
youthful spirit, keeps breaking out even dur- 
ing the closing year, after he had written the 
lines, 
“ At eve, when the dull wintry day is sped, 

I muse beside my fire’s faint-flickering glare — 

oe of wrinkling face and whitening 


Of those who, dying young, inherited 

The immortal youthfulness of the early dead.” 
It was only a year earlier than this that he 
had given to the Ohio Society in New York 
the following humorous description of his 
origins : 

“Tf I am not that altogether deplorable crea- 
ture, a man without a country, I am, when it comes 
to pull and prestige, almost equally bereft, as I am 
a@ man without a State. I was born in Indiana, I 
oad up in Illinois, I was educated in Rhode 

d, and it is no blame to that scholarly com- 
munity that I know so little. I learned my law 
in Springfield and my -polities in Washington, my 
diplomacy in Europe, Asia and Africa. I have a 
farm in New Hampshire and desk-room in the 
District of Columbia. When I look to the springs 
from which my blood descends, the first ancestors 
I ever heard of were a Scotch man, who was half 
English, and a German woman, who was half 
French. Of my immediate progenitors, my mother 
was from New England and my father was from 


_ the South. In this bewilderment of origin and 


experience, I can only put on an aspect of deep 
humility in any gathering of favorite sons, and 
confess that I am nothing but an American.” 


With his college course at Brown, sur- 


rounded by men and women of culture and | 


refinement, Hay imbibed an ardent apprecia- 
tion of the things of the mind, and developed 
an ambition for a literary career. But hin- 

ces came, which he chose, perhaps un- 
necessarily, to regard as decisive, and his 
cultivation of the muses was never more than 


* Tue Lire anv Letrers or JoHN Hay. By William Roscoe 
li two volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton 








desultory. Edmund Clarence Stedman took 
him to task for desertion, thirty years ago. 
“Such poetry as the blank-verse impromptu 
on Liberty shows the higher worth of a man 
who should rise above indifference, and the 
hindrance of his mood, and in these spiritless 
times take up the lyre again, nor fitfully 
touch the strings.” This insinuation that it 
was lack of will power which kept Hay out of 
a great literary career was seconded, after his 
death, by Mr. Howells, who expressed the 
opinion that in the literary work which he did 
do “ he avouched his ability to have done what 
he wished in literature if only he had wished 
it enough.” That the mood and not the want 
of inborn ability was at fault in his failure to 
place his name among the very highest on the 
roll of American poets will probably be the 
final judgment in the case. But whether the 
country could well have spared him to the 
muses is another question, which will be more 
easily answered when the lapse of years shall 
have shown whether certain high ideals which 
he sought to engraft upon diplomacy have 
effected a connection vital enough to stand 
the douche of Prussic acid to which interna- 
tional relations are now being subjected. 
With no definite prospects which seemed to 
justify the devotion of his talents to letters, 
Hay turned to the law and entered the office 
of his uncle, Milton Hay, of Springfield, Ili- 
nois. Here he soon met Abraham Lincoln, 
who had recently gained fame throughout the 
land by his debate with Douglas. Two years 
later, Lincoln was in the White House and 
Hay had begun his preparation for a states- 
man’s career by taking service as assistant to 
John G. Nicolay, the President’s private secre- 
tary. During the four momentous years that 
followed, he was employed on many a delicate 
enterprise, such as feeling out the possibility 
of setting up loyal state governments in the 
South, or slipping across the river from 
Niagara and meeting informally the alleged 
agents of the Confederacy through whom 
Greeley was making his famous and fatuous 
effort of the summer of 1864 to put an end to 
the war. The contribution of Lancoln’s great 
spirit to the impressionable mind and heart 


| of Hay was of course immeasurable, but Mr. 


Thayer’s pages give ample evidence that the 
young Secretary, humble though his position 
was, made no insignificant contribution to the 
success of the most vitally important admin- 
istration ever seated in Washington. 

After Linecoln’s death, Hay went to Paris as 
Secretary of Legation, carrying from Thur- 
low Weed a letter to John Bigelow, American 
Minister, recommending him as “a bright, 


| gifted young man, with agreeable manners 
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and refined tastes.” Weed doubtless saw in 
the appointment only the taking care of a 
young man who had been Lincoln’s secretary. 
In Paris, Hay drank in disgust for the petty- 
spirited despotism of Napoleon III., found 
food for moral reflection in 

“The tremulous shafts of dawning 

As they shoot o’er the Tuileries early,” 
wormed his way into the intricacies of Papal 
politics through conversation with the Rever- 
end Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
Propaganda Fide College at Rome, learned 
the running gear of Imperial diplomatic funce- 
tions, tasted of the higher artistic and intel- 
lectual life of the incomparable French capital, 
and then came home in 1867, all the better 
American for this varied and broadening ex- 
perience. John A. Dix had succeeded Bige- 
low as Minister, and wished, as a politician, 
to have a secretary of his own choice rather 
than to retain one already trained to the du- 
ties of the position. Hay went to Washington, 
willing to receive another position, though 
instinctively unwilling to press his claims by 
the wire-pulling methods of which he had seen 
so much during his service with Lincoln. At 
Washington he was invited to dine with Sum- 
ner, who discussed the Tenure of Office bill, 
then under consideration in the Senate. Sum- 
ner severely criticized Senator Sherman for 
opposing the inclusion of members of the 
Cabinet under the provisions of the bill, but 
Hay was not blinded to fundamental truths 
by the passions of the moment, as is shown by 
an entry made in his diary the same evening: 

“In all this ingenious and really: clever and 
learned talk of Sumner’s, I could but remark the 
blindness of an honest, earnest man, who is so 
intent upon what he thinks right and necessary 
that he closes his eyes to the fatal consequences of 
such a course in different circumstances and dif- 
ferent times. The Senate is now a bulwark against 
the evil schemes of the President; therefore he 
would give the Senate a power which might make 
it the most detestable engine of anarchy or oppres- 
sion.” 

Sumner was opposing the confirmation of 
Dix as Minister to France; and if he had 
succeeded, Hay was to have been sent to Paris 
as Chargé d’Affaires. But the friends of Dix 
won the battle, and Hay returned to his Indi- 
ana home, without money and with no suita- 
ble occupation yet in sight. He and Nicolay 
were already planning a biography of Lincoln, 
but with no encouragement from publishers. 
“Nobody is keen for our book,” he reported 
to Nicolay. “ We will have to write it and 
publish on our own hook some day, when we 
ean afford.” Within a few weeks, however, 
he was appointed as Secretary of Legation, to 








| 


act as Chargé d’Affaires, at Vienna, the post 
from which Motley had been driven through 
a piece of that brutal political bungling all 
too characteristic of our diplomacy. On his 
way to his new position he met Motley in 
London, still chafing bitterly over the injus- 
tice and rudeness of his recall, and tried to 
persuade him that the incident indicated no 
hostility on the part of Secretary Seward, 
though he admitted that Seward’s letter of 
recall was “a frightful one for a gentleman 
to write or to receive.” Hay’s own career was 
never to reveal such dulness of perception in 
matters of the kind. Public life could not kill 
in him the essential qualities of the gentleman. 

Vienna gave him still more of the training 
and culture which he had absorbed at Paris. 
And he acquired there, too, a reasoned hatred 
for militarism. “The great calamity and 
danger of Europe today,” he wrote to Sew- 
ard, “are these enormous armaments. No 
honest statesman can say that he sees in the 
present attitude of politics the necessity of 
war. No great power is threatened. There 
is no menace to peace that could not be imme- 
diately dispelled by a firm protest of the 
peacefully disposed majority of nations. 
There would be, therefore, no danger to any 
people, but a vast and immediate gain to all 
from a general disarmament. . . Why then is 
this awful waste of youth and treasure con- 
tinued? I believe from no other motive than 
to sustain the waning prestige of Kings.” In 
the Europe about him he thought that he saw 
many germs of progress toward a greater 
human freedom. England had come abreast 
of John Bright, while Austria was governed 
by Forty-Eighters. The spirit of freedom 
which Bismarck had suckled with the blood 
of Sadowa was rising up to appal him; while 
France, still in a comatose slumber, was talk- 
ing in her sleep and murmuring the Marseil- 
laise. “And God has made her ruler blind 
drunk, that his Helot antics may disgust the 
world with despotism. If ever in my green 
and salad days I sometimes vaguely doubted, 
I am safe now. I am a Republican till I die. © 
When we get to Heaven we can try a monar- 
chy, perhaps.” 

In the autumn of 1868, Hay resigned and 
returned to America, but the following sum- 
mer found him again in diplomatic harness, 
as Secretary of Legation at Madrid. Here he 
remained for a year, and in addition to his 
secretarial duties gained that intimate knowl- 
edge of Spain and her people which he was 
later to give to the world in “ Castilian Days. 
Castelar, then in his prime as the eloquent 
advocate of Republicanism, won his especial 
admiration. A chance visit to the office of the 
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New York “ Tribune,” as he passed through 
the city on his way home, and the chance 
writing of an able editorial comment on a 
eable dispatch which happened to arrive just 
at the time, chanced to please Greeley so 
highly that Hay was at once invited to join 
the staff of the paper. The offer was accepted, 
and Hay’s status was fixed for the next five 
years. He then resigned and went to Cleve- 
land, partly because the strain of newspaper 
work was undermining his health, and partly 
in accordance with the desire of Amasa Stone, 
the founder of Adelbert College, whose daugh- 
ter he had married in 1874. 

In 1871 “Castilian Days” and the “ Pike 
County Ballads and Other Pieces” had been 
published by Osgood. Hay himself was sin- 
cere in placing very little value upon that 
part of his verse which won immediate popu- 
larity, and one may trust his judgment rather 
than that of Mr. Howells, who has said that 
the “Pike County Ballads” would as infal- 
libly carry his fame as the “ Biglow Papers” 
carry Lowell’s. Only a year before his death, 
“Castilian Days” was to figure as the basis 
of an impudent demand from some extremists 
that he be expelled from the Cabinet, because 
of certain strictures against the Spanish Cath- 
olie Church. During the World’s Fair at 
Chicago someone with intentions superior to 
his information introduced him to the Span- 
ish Princess Eulalia and her companions as 
the author of a book on Spain which they 
really ought to read, “unconscious,” Hay 
wrote to Henry Adams, “that my unhappy 
little volume treats the august family of 
Spain as a set of pas grandes choses from 
Wayback, who have no place outside of penal 
and reformatory institutions.” This, by the 
way, is a good illustration of Hay’s character- 
istic freedom of expression in private corre- 
spondence, which he, as many other great men, 
was wont to employ as a kind of offset to the 
dignity imposed by a keen sense of fitness in 
public utterances. 

After leaving the “ Tribune,” Hay began in 
earnest his long labor on the Lincoln biog- 
raphy, which was finally published in 1890. 
In the meanwhile, he had written “The 
Bread-Winners,” stimulated by reflection on 
the railroad riots of 1877, but published 
anonymously and never formally acknowl- 
edged. In 1879, Secretary Evarts asked him 
to become Assistant Secretary of State, and 
he held the position until the opening of the 
Garfield administration. It is a poor com- 
ment on the management of our diplomacy 
that from Lincoln to McKinley a man of 
Hay’s qualities was used only to fill occasional 
gaps of short duration. Thrown out with the 
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passing of Evarts, he served for six months 
as editor-in-chief of the “Tribune,” while 
Whitelaw Reid was touring Europe on his 
honeymoon. His editorial ability and judg- 
ment were severely but successfully tested in 
dealing with the crisis in New York politics 
caused by the break between the New York 
Senators and the administration, and the 
subsequent assassination of the President. 

In the early eighties, Hay left Cleveland 
and built a fine home in Washington, by the 
side of that of his most intimate friend, 
Henry Adams, both structures being designed 
by Henry H. Richardson, foremost of Amer- 
ican architects. Mr. Thayer gives a charm- 
ing picture of the social and intellectual life 
that centred in these two homes. MHay’s 
appointment to diplomatic service was sug- 
gested to President Harrison, who only made 
the foolish answer, “ There isn’t any politics 
in it.” And so the fated diplomatic career 
had to await the coming of McKinley, who 
was too deeply indebted to Hay’s kindness to 
have passed him by on any mere balancing of 
political values. We may well believe, how- 
ever, that Hay would have received the Lon- 
don Embassy on the score of his conspicuous 
fitness, even if McKinley’s rise to the Presi- 
dency had not involved certain incidents 
which many would gladly forget, but which 
Mr. Thayer chooses to set forth with no dis- 
guise of their inherent unpleasantness, doubt- 
less that the unvarnished truth may show 
Hay’s kindness to McKinley to have had no 
ulterior motive. Nor does Mr. Thayer’s nar- 
rative conceal the fact that the same cannot 
be said of the aid rendered to McKinley by 
the Ohio Republican boss of the period. 

One does not need to dwell on the details 
of Hay’s service in the London Embassy. A 
sentence from a letter to Senator Lodge, writ- 
ten after the outbreak of the war with Spain, 
gives the keynote of his policy: “It is hardly 
too much to say that the interests of civiliza- 
tion are bound up in the direction the rela- 
tions of England and America are to take in 
the next few months.” In Mr. Thayer’s 
words, “‘ He realized that on the welding to- 
gether of England and the United States, the 
future welfare of two hemispheres depended.” 
Meanwhiie, John Sherman, broken under the 
burden of the State Department, into which 
the Ohio Republican boss had forced him in 
order to clear his own path to the Senate, had 
surrendered his portfolio to Judge Day. 
Three months later, Day resigned, to take 
service on the Paris Commission which was 
to conclude peace with Spain. The President 
immediately tendered to Hay by cable the 
office of Secretary of State. He took his desk 
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on the first of October, 1898, and remained | justifiable and honorable; but he is careful to 


there, absorbed head and heart in far-reaching | indicate that Hay was not even informed as 
labors for his country’s good and the good of | to a good deal that was going on, and he 


humanity, until he sank in the harness from 
exhaustion, in the spring of 1905. A journey 
to Bad Nauheim did no good, and he came 
back to his own country, to die in his New 
Hampshire summer home, on the first of July. 

In the Department of State, it is fair to 
say that he alone turned the tide which for a 
time threatened to precipitate a mad struggle 
for the partition of China among the great 
powers. Of our dealings with the Boxer trou- 
bles he wrote to Henry Adams: “At least we 
are spared the infamy of an alliance with 
Germany. I would rather, I ‘think, be the 


dupe of China than the chum of the Kaiser.” | 


He saw clearly that England was for a time 


deceived by Germany in the Boxer matter; | tion” ‘ . 
| bristling with fortifications. 


and if later, in 1905, he worked in apparent 


harmony with Germany in maintaining the | 


integrity of China, it was only because Ger- 


many had been forced by circumstances to his | 
It was characteristic of Hohenzol- | 
lern diplomatic methods that the Kaiser and | 


position. 


von Biilow tried to persuade Hay that the 
other European powers were all in a con- 


spiracy, headed by France, to break down his | 
Hay sent out his famous “ self-deny- | 
ing circular,” asking the other powers to join | 


policy. 


in a policy of respect for the integrity of | 
China; and the prompt and satisfactory re- 
plies, he writes in his diary, “ show clearly the 


extent of the Kaiser’s illusion.” 
Kaiser, as was soon disclosed, had merely been 
planting his mines for the humiliation of 


France: and the forced resignation of Del- | 
| equity. 


eassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


was signalled on the same day by making a | 
Prince of von Biilow, whom Hay once char- | 
| Fortunately he realized, and added, that it 
_ would be folly for him to say so, in the 


acterized as having made German diplomacy 
“as brutal as possible.” 

In the matter of upholding the Monroe 
Doctrine against the desire of European 
powers to collect claims from Venezuela by 
force, as well as in the establishment and 
recognition of the Republic of Panama, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt assumed responsibility and | ! ‘ i 
| in trying to secure the ratification of arbitra- 


Secretary Hay was not directly concerned in 
the negotiations. In the Venezuela matter 
the real antagonist was Germany, though she 
had inveigled England into temporary and 
not very resolute partnership. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s threat to Dr. Holleben, German Ambas- 
sador, to send Dewey to Venezuela with the 


American squadron unless Germany should | 


agree at once to arbitrate her claims, brought 
the desired answer. In the Panama matter, 
Mr. Thayer devotes a chapter to the task of 
proving that President Roosevelt’s course was 





_ reasonable limits of space. 


ernment position. 


leaves ample ground to those who prefer to 
believe that if Hay himself had been in charge 
methods would have been very different. 
That Hay never criticized that or any other 
official act of Mr. Roosevelt’s was only in har- 
mony with his unbroken characteristic of 
entire devotion to any administration under 
which he served. Hay was a believer in peace 
and the things that make for peace, and if he 
could have had things entirely his own way 
the chances would have been good that the 
whole Panama matter would have been so 
handled as to make the canal a more powerful 
factor in promoting world peace than it may 
perhaps become, with the Panama “ revolu- 
tion” attached to its record and its banks 
When Hay was 
negotiating with England for a canal treaty 
he had said: “The fact is that no govern- 
ment not absolutely imbecile would ever think 
of fortifying the canal”; but he was over- 
borne in the end. 

But we must trespass no farther upon the 
Mr. Thayer has 
given us a remarkable book on a man to whom 
all will concede unusual power, even those 
who cannot follow Mr. Howells in ranking 
him as the ablest statesman of his time. As 
if to prove that he was not more than human, 


| there were points which his usual breadth of 
But the | 


mind and sympathy did not cover. As late as 
1885 he could write to Nicolay: “Gilder was 
evidently horrified at your saying that Lee 
ought to be shot: a simple truth of law and 
I find, after a careful reading of a 
dozen biographies and all his own reports, 
that Stonewall Jackson was a howling crank.” 


Lincoln biography. In spite of his personal 
affection for Henry Adams, he never got 


_ above an instinctive prejudice that no Demo- 


erat could really be fit for a responsible gov- 
It is only fair to add, 
however, that his experience with the Senate 


tion treaties convinced him that many promi- 
nent Republicans were in the same boat. “A 
treaty going into the Senate,” he wrote, “is 
like a bull going into the arena: no one can 
say just how or when the final blow will fall, 
but one thing is certain —it will never leave 
the arena alive.” His deep personal affection 
for McKinley led him to an estimate of 
McKinley’s abilities and services far higher 
than many who were not his enemies or opp0- 


_ nents would now be disposed to allow. And 
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his attitude toward Mr. Roosevelt was much 
the same. Perhaps the nearest he ever came 
to a really damaging criticism of Mr. Roose- 
velt lies in the suggestion which one might 
find in a diary entry concerning a luncheon 
at the White House at which Hay himself, 
Yves Guyot, and Mr. Theodore Stanton were 
the guests: “ The President talked with great 
energy and perfect ease the most curious 
French I ever listened to. It was absolutely 
lawless as to Grammar and occasionally bank- 
rupt in substantives; but he had not the least 
difficulty in making himself understood, and 
one subject did not worry him more than 
another.” Which is calculated to make the 
gray-haired reader green with envy of the 
younger generation, which may live until time 
shall unseal even the most intimate of the 
private diary entries which the career of the 
Rough-Rider has doubtless inspired. 


W. H. JoHNson. 








THE NEW DRAMA IN ENGLISH.* 


It would seem the irony of fate that while 
literary discussion in this country has recently 
eentred around the drama, it is our poets and 
not our playwrights who have pleasantly sur- 
prised us by finding themselves. Can it be 
that the movement for a better stage has suf- 
fered from self-consciousness? At any rate, 
to neither its workers nor its patrons have 
most of the prophetic utterances about it 
proved of practical value. To these utter- 
ances, Professor Dickinson’s “The Case of 
American Drama” presents a wholesome con- 
trast. It is a sober and thoughtful analysis 
of the underlying problems of our contempo- 
rary theatre,— such, for example, as the ten- 
deney toward centralization, which, while 
increasing the financial returns for manager, 
author, and actor alike, has resulted in disas- 
ter for the art that is in the last analysis also 
the life of the stage. Unlike most writers on 
the subject, the author does not attack the syn- 
dicate system of theatre management in itself, 





finding it on the whole “a necessary outgrowth | 


of the spirit and methods of the time.” It is 
the entrance into this system of “the theory 
of monopoly and absentee managerial con- 
trol” which he deplores, and the consequent 
organization of “the entire country as tribu- 


ated the audience for good plays, caused the 








*Tae Case or AMERICAN Drama. By Thomas H. Dickin- 

‘a. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
THe British AND AMERICAN DRAMA OF To-DAY. Outlines 
Study. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: Henry 





art of acting to decline, and “perverted the 
springs of playmaking,” but it has in so doing 
proceeded to defeat its own end of financial 
success. Its unfortunate effect on the pro- 
vincial theatres is well known. But the chief 
set-back, as Professor Dickinson shows, has 
come from the dramatists who have registered 
the artificiality—and the futility—of the 
system by their failure to provide the neces- 
sary plays. 

For all these ills, the author proposes no 
panacea, nor does he admit that a panacea is 
needed. Yet his criticism is not entirely de- 
structive. He believes that forces are already 
at work that can be depended on for the ulti- 
mate solution of the main problems. On the 
business side, the more efficient and less cen- 
tralized management of the “movies” and 
vaudeville is teaching its lesson to the heads of 
the theatre “trusts.” Sporadic repertory 
theatres and independent producing societies 
are doing much to encourage both actors and 
authors; while the growing tendency to read 
and study plays, and the reviving interest in 
out-of-door theatricals and pageants, are edu- 
eating popular taste. It is accordingly on the 
leavening possibilities of these forces rather 
than on the influence of any individual or 
group of individuals that Professor Dickinson 
rests his case for the American drama. Thus 
our stage is to work out its own salvation, 
and eventually we are to arrive at the form of 
repertory theatre best adapted to our national 
temper and traditions. Just what this form 
will be, the author does not undertake to say. 
He does, however, show clearly and concisely 
what we have to build on in the experience of 
the short-lived New Theatre of New York and 
that of the typical repertory theatres of 
France and Germany. For the completeness 
of the picture, and also because it touches 
more nearly our own problems, some account 
of the recent renaissance of the repertory 
theatre in England might well have been in- 
cluded here. 

. It is proof of the emphasis that the author 
desires to lay on the significance of the open- 
air play and pageant that he treats these 
from the practical as well as from the theo- 
retical side. And the general reader will per- 
haps find his chapters on the construction of 


_ the theatre in the open and on the production 
_ of pageants — both happily free from techni- 
tary to one city.” Working on this basis, he 

points out that the system has not only alien- | 


eal terms—among the freshest and most 
stimulating of the book. 

The lack of an index, or at least a detailed 
table of contents, will be felt by those who 
wish to use the volume for reference, particu- 
larly as the reasons for the arrangement of 
the material are not always apparent. And 
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here and there, an unqualified statement in- 
vites challenge. Such is the assertion with 
regard to the ancient Greek theatre that “it 
was really of little importance that the audi- 
ence was seated in the open,” and “in every 
essential respect the performance might as 
well have taken place behind closed doors.” 
Yet, in the main, the book is distinguished for 
its sound sense, its thorough understanding, 
and its vigorous presentation of the status quo 
of American drama. 

For the practical guidance of the many who 
by reading plays are, as Professor Dickinson 
suggests, making straight the way for our 
stage, Mr. Clark’s “British and American 
Drama of To-day” is designed. Its advan- 
tages as a play-reader’s or a play-goer’s hand- 
book must be obvious at a glance. Here may 
be found brief biographies of the foremost 
modern writers of drama in English, with a 
concise statement of the consensus of opinion 
regarding their chief works, chronological 
lists of stage productions, and bibliographies 
that include even articles in the magazines. 
For definitive studies of the dramatists men- 
tioned, the reader must still go elsewhere. 
Indeed, the benefit he derives from the book 
will depend largely upon the background of 
knowledge he brings to it, and the use he 
makes of the excellent bibliographies. In cer- 
tain cases these should have been made still 
fuller by the inclusion of works in other lan- 
guages than English. To the list of criticisms 
of Bernard Shaw, for example, might well 
have been added such works as those by Cestre 
and Hamon in French and by Julius Bab in 
German. Some mention, also, of the Conti- 
nental productions of Shaw’s plays was to be 
expected, especially in view of their remark- 
able popularity on the German stage. 

Mr. Clark shows a wide acquaintance with 
modern plays of all nations, and his facility 
of reference is well-nigh bewildering. Never- 
theless, in several instances he allows himself 
to be betrayed into hasty generalizations. 
Many will be quite unable to subscribe to such 
a dictum regarding contemporary American 
drama as this: “The dialogue is usually good, 


idiomatic, and clever”; or to this astonishing | 
statement: “The only criticism to be made | 
against such plays as ‘On Trial’ is that their | 
very novelty is soon outworn, and that it is | 


above all useless.” Indeed, throughout his 
book Mr. Clark puts a far more favorable con- 


struction on what our dramatists have already | 
achieved than does Professor Dickinson or | 


than the facts of the case would seem to war- 
rant. Of this the American reader will fortu- 
nately be able to judge for himself. It should 
be stated that even though such a reader may 


not agree with the general conclusions, he will 
find Mr. Clark’s exposition of the stagecraft of 
dramatists like Augustus Thomas and Clyde 
Fitch instructive. Yet it is chiefly for its sug- 
gestive reading lists, and its body of informa- 
tion, conveniently arranged and indexed for 
purposes of reference, that the volume may be 


recommended. Heven McAreer. 








CASSANDRA-V OICES OF “‘ PREPAREDNESS, ”* 


Preparedness is the topic of the hour. The 
press is filled with it, organizations are pro- 
moting it, military training camps are teach- 
ing it, and politicians are carefully surveying 
it as a possible political issue. Naturally, the 
publishers are not behindhand, but have pro- 
vided books for those who wish to read. 

The volumes to be considered in the present 
review vary greatly in quality and purpose. 
Professor Johnston’s “Arms and the Race” 
exhibits a much broader and more philosophi- 
eal view of human relations than any of the 
others. It alone of these books shows that its 
author views society as an evolving organism 
which forever goes on to other things; hence 
he alone has some idea of the philosophy which 
underlies anti-militarism, and considers the 
international mind worth some discussion. 
Like most of those persons who really know 
the past, he is not disposed to rest his case on 
it; and so, unlike the other authors here noted, 
he does not consider statements of Washing- 
ton as final proof that we need a greater army 
to-day. He also recognizes that to get any- 
where one should rest one’s case on facts 
instead of on opinions. Contending that the 
nationalizing of armies with the adoption of 
popular sovereignty has removed the danger 





of armies being agents of tyranny, the author 
| continues with the view that the United States 
_ alone has not perceived that the modern army 
| is not to be feared, and has consequently fallen 
| behind other nations in its armaments. For 
| this reason he holds that we need a greater 
_ military establishment. He favors strength- 
| ening the navy primarily, and the army sec- 
ondarily, but making less than we are doing 
of coast defense. 

Better known is Mr. Hudson Maxim’s “ De- 
fenseless America,” which has been drama- 

* ARMS AND THE Race. By R. M. Johnston. New York: 
| The Century Co. 
Deren meRIcA. By Hudson Maxim. New York: 


Seiess A 
Hearst's International Library Co. 
Tue AMERICAN Army. By W. H. Carter. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Our Navy AND THE Next War. By R. W. Neeser. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Amentca FALLEN! By J. Bernard Walker. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co: 

Sruutma. (Anonymous.) New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 
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tized for the “ movies” under the title, “ The | 
Battle Cry of Peace.” The book is clever and | 
entertaining, and in parts gives evidence of | 
having been written in collaboration with men | 
in our army and navy. It is prepared dis- | 
tinctly with one idea,—to arouse the Amer- 
jean people to provide greater defenses. Its 
author does not, probably cannot, grasp the 
fundamentals of anti-militarism. No better 
illustration than this book could be found of 
what Mr. Norman Angell has called “one- 
sided aberration,” —the process of trying to 
solve questions involving many nations by 
considering only one of them. Mr. Maxim 
thinks that all will be well if we but get “ ade- 
quate preparation,” — whatever that means. 
He neglects to state what effect our getting 
that preparation will have on other nations,— 
which is a strange oversight; for if his course 
for us is the highest wisdom, why should not 
rival nations continue to act on it? It is need- 
less to state that Mr. Maxim says nothing about 
the final issue of the armament race between 
nations, beyond quoting ex-Secretary Meyer to 
the effect that “we are rich enough to match 
dollars for national defense with any other 
nation in the world.” So the ultimate triumph 
is to be with dollars! It does sound truer to 
experience to say that “dollars make right.” 
It also contributes to make clear why Mr. 
Maxim should call the area within two hun- 
dred miles around New York the “heart of 
America,” though the reason which he ad- 
vances is that in this district lie most of the 
factories of armaments and war materials, and 
the coal beds for their use. After the fore- 
going one need not be surprised at a certain 
vein of prophecy and also finality in these 
pages. “It is a fact, which I absolutely know 
as certainly as anything can be known in hu- 
man affairs, that we . . are sitting to-day on 
a powder magazine with the train lighted,” 
ete. To announce as a fact what cannot pos- 
sibly be other than an opinion of course ends 
all discussion. 

Major Carter’s book on “The American 
Army” is the straightforward and unpreten- 
tious work of a professional man. The writer 
sticks to his specialty and to fact, and there- 
fore his book, though not entertaining read- 
ing, has real merit. 

Not so with Mr. Neeser’s “Our Navy and the 
Next War,” the title of which indicates that it 
has to do with things yet to come, rather than 
those that we know about. The book is free and 
easy with opinions and generalizations that 
are announced as though they were axioms. 
It does not stick to its topic of the navy, but 
rambles considerably, and therefore repeats 





itself. Altogether, it is a compilation of the 


author’s opinions and wishes, without an ade- 
quate presentation of his reasons for those 
opinions, and therefore cannot expect to con- 


| vince its readers. 


“America Fallen!” by Mr. J. Bernard 
Walker, editor of “ The Scientific American,” 
is the account of an imaginary invasion of the 
United States by Germany, one month after 
the end of the European War. There are some 
difficulties in making the thing reasonable, but 
the author surmounts these with the same 
superhuman skill that his Germans show in 
their attack on us. Mr. Walker is pro-Ally, 
hence Germany must be and is defeated in the 


| present war. But for the sake of alarming us 


about our defenses, we must have an invasion. 
Of course England wouldn’t think of this; 
hence it must be the Germans, even though de- 
feated. However, England, vexed at our con- 
duct during the Great War, does agree not to 
hinder Germany. The attack is planned and 
executed without a hitch of any consequence. 
The Germans get across the sea without any- 
body, even the British seemingly, getting word 
of it. They attack Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington (having slipped by the coast forts un- 
noticed), and the Atlantic end of the Panama 
Canal on the same night, and with practically 
no difficulty or mistake. Two Germans cap- 
ture a ferry boat with its crew; the German 
submarines, having sneaked in at night, sink 
or destroy every warship in Norfolk yards and 
in the yards of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Company. Even Nature favors the Ger- 
mans, for the fatal night is “ unusually dark ” ; 
the sea at Boston is “calm and clear”; and at 
Coney Island, where the pleasure-seeking pnd 
mans land a force, there is a “ scarcel 

ceptible surf.” Need it be added that, in the 
face of these supermen, we Americans prove 
to be plain fools, showing not a single bit of 
the initiative or ability about which we ordi- 
narily boast? Nobody in the whole “ heart of 
America” thinks of destroying the New York 
Central tracks leading to Albany, of which the 
Germans take possession as they might take 
another glass of beer. (It is pertinent to note 
here that Professor Johnston believes that 
Germany does not constitute a great danger to 
us at the present time; and that New York 
eould probably be defended with complete 
success against a sea raid.) The effect of this 
book is.questionable; it may be pernicious, as 
others of its kind have been. So eager is it 
to insure its effect on Americans that it alto- 
gether forgets the effect it will have on the 
nation it represents as our foe. “ The Battle 
of Dorking,” which told of a similar invasion 
of England by Germany in 1875, increased 
instead of diminishing apprehension on both 
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sides. Can we not secure adequate prepared- 
ness without goading our possible rivals into 
resentment and accelerated action ? 

The anonymous author of “ Stultitia,” who 
is “a former government official,” employs 
the dramatic form to awaken us from our 
defenselessness. The book is melodramatic, 
appeals to blind emotion, makes the average 
congressman unpatriotic and shifty and the 
military man the real patriot. It, too, imag- 
ines a war which sets everybody right about 
preparation. It has not, to our present knowl- 
edge, been staged. 

Taken together these books show certain in- 
teresting similarities and divergencies. They 
all contend that we are unprepared. They 
offer programmes which differ in detail and 
exactness; but space forbids a discussion of 
these. All show a disposition to prophesy that 
we are to have a rude awakening unless we 
change our policy. They are unanimous in 
condemning the pacifist; but the prize for 
picturesqueness of vituperation must go to 
Mr. Maxim. Civilian control of the army and 


navy comes in for a good deal of condemna- | 


tion; Congress is freely blamed for sacrificing 


with incompetence. Our authors agree in the 
main that national defense ought not to be 
made a matter of politics. 

Certain tendencies of other recent writers 


wars glorious, when in fact they were badly 
managed and unnecessarily drawn out. It is 


protected it for us, but that she may refuse to 
do this any longer. 


themselves on militarism, declare they are op- 
posed to it. Yet one cannot help but observe 
a certain admiration for the success of the 
German methods. Mr. Neeser would have uni- 
versal military service. Mr. Maxim thinks 
conscription in Germany produces excellent 


for the German culture of efficiency, since 
German militarism is the greatest school of 
economics that the world has ever seen. Else- 
where he says: “We must play the game as 
a World Power, and as other nations are play- 
ing the game. To get fair play we must pro- 


vide ourselves with the weapons with which | 
Mr. Maxim | 
says he is opposed te militarism, and is urging | 
”: yet his words | 


they are providing themselves.” 


“preparedness against war 
just quoted are not very different from the 


utterances of Bernhardi, who is now every- | 





results, and states that it is not an unreasona- | 9” Italian. 


ble conclusion that militarism is responsible | 


where —except in Germany — regarded as 
the arch-priest of militarism. 

That the coming session of Congress will 
deal with the subject of preparedness is evi- 
dent, and as it should be. We want reasonable 
preparedness, but we ought to go about it 
rationally and not hysterically. Unhappily, 
some of the books here reviewed tend to cloud 
reason, and thus to benumb the very faculty 
which should give the country what it really 


needs. Epwarp KRE#BIEL. 





PETRARCH AGAIN.* 


In the Harvard copy of Professor Norton's 
catalogue of the Fiske Petrarch Collection in 
the library of Cornell University, there is 
preserved a letter from the late Professor 
Fiske. Norton had offered Fiske his copy of 
the Venetian folio of Petrarch — Bevilaqua’s 
—of 1503. Pardonable satisfaction may be 
detected in his reply: “I already possess an 
excellent copy.” The possessor of folios is 
not unfamiliar with this note of satisfaction; 


| owner or not, one feels a stirring of pride in 
defense to politics; and the people are charged | eae 


the knowledge that there are folios in the 
country, should one care to study them. 

The letter continues: “The Villa Forini 
[he was about to sail for Italy and Florence 


| in July, 1883] will at least not lose its Sean- 
on preparedness reappear in these books. They | a oe ] will at least not lose i 


rebuke our historians for making our past | my Icelandic collection, the gathering of 


which, instead of being, as is my Petrarch 


contended that the Monroe Doctrine has hith. | 7 *cs0m & whimsey of my old age, hes bem 


erto endured chiefly because Great Britain 


dinavian attractions, as I also take with me 


the work of many years. I hope to do some 
work with both these collections, but the 
danger is that I may fall between two very 


, | attractive stools.” 
All of the writers, so far as they express | alge 


The letter is a poignant reminder of fruit- 
ful days at the Villa Forini. Professor Fiske 


_ gathered about him students and professors, 


silent scribes and talkative counts. He ar- 
ranged comforts for his American guests at 
which Browning might have cavilled as being 
But no change was made in the 
smoking-room at the top of the house. There 
old-fashioned frescoes in the slender strips of 


_ wall were left undisturbed and undiscerned 


between open spaces of purple haze beyond 
Fiesole. Ashes of American cigars might fall 


unheeded on the cement floor, where painted 
| lizards flattened on painted stones. Char- 


treuse from without the Porta Romana gave 
pungency to talk about folios and manu- 
script, or, long remembered, mingled in flavor 
with the mod of how Professor Rendell Har- 
an foun Love 
Fosike, “ELD. © 





Translated and anno 
A roo by — Dudley 
ork: Oxford University Press. 
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ris, in an eastern monastery, secured the rare 
Codex over “another glass of Rosoglio.” 

Fears that the Icelandic and Italian Col- 
lections would be left in Europe were finally 
ispelled; and now the catalogues of the 
Fiske-Cornell libraries may be had, and the 
books are available within twenty-four hours, 
more or less. If we have appropriated so 
much of Italy, we are now also assimilating 
it. Petrarch’s Latin works refuse to stay in 
folios: Columbia and the University of Chi- 
cago have revealed, most readably, some of 
the treasures first used in English by Chau- 
cer. Yale has given us the Concordance to 
the Italian poems. Sooner or later we may 
learn all that Petrarch himself wished us to 
know, without changing spectacles over the 
solid printed page, or halting to expand the 
Latin of incunabula. 

No labor is involved in reading the latest 
American book about Petrarch. In “Some 
Love Songs of Petrarch,” Dr. William Dud- 
ley Foulke continues the long tradition of 
the English poets. If Chaucer made no son- 
net of his “Song of Troilus,” he showed that 
Italian verse may be fitted to English. Yet 
even he, with his wealth of rhyme, most of it 
now lost to us, felt that it was impracticable 
to attempt complete imitation of Italian 
rhymes, every one of which had a feminine 
ending. Five masculine rhymes come first in 
the “Song of Troilus,” then seven feminines, 
then masculines until the final couplet. In 
Dr. Foulke’s version feminine rhymes appear 
now and then, oftener in other forms than 
the sonnet. Shakespearean are forty-six of 
his sonnets, and a Petrarchan sestette ap- 
pears in each of the other five. The object, 
then, has been to render the substance faith- 
fully in the more flexible English form; and 
in the cases selected for comparison this has 
been effectively done. 
ments are at times preserved; in the four- 
teenth ode and in the “ Hymn to the Virgin” 
one is reminded of the melody of Dryden. 
Monosyllables, the bane of the translator, 


have been avoided where possible. How | 
could one escape them in turning such a | 


Tugged sestette as this? 


“Poi che se’ sgombro della maggior salma 
Laltre puoi giuso agrevolmente porre, 
lo quasi un pellegrino searco. 

Ben vedi omai siccome a morte corre 
Ogni cosa creata, e quanto all’ alma 
Bisogna ir leve al periglioso varco.” 


This is translated, with a courageous sub- 
junctive, as follows: 


“For, when delivered of thy heaviest load 
what remains thou canst be quickly free, 


Petrarch’s enjambe- | 








And like a pilgrim to thy new abode 
Rise all unburdened. Thou canst clearly see 
How all things move to death. Well may we 


ra, 

The aa go light upon its perilous way.” 

Yet the technique of the English sonnet, 
so challenging since Milton and Wordsworth, 
invites no tricks of the translator. The verse 
is never careless, nor is it mechanical or 
labored. With the diction Saxon and idioma- 
tic, and the style simple and severe, the 
reader will not be surprised to find lines of 
dignity and elevation, less Asiatic than 
Petrarch, less Italianate than older English 
translations. The introductory sonnet to 
Petrarch betrays restraint, and an artistic 
sense of the sonnet’s limitations. It is grati- 
fying to record the classical spirit of this 
little volume when romantic, not to say untu- 
tored, freedom in verse invites public favor. 

A judicious Introduction and biographical 
sketch informs the reader without obtruding 
the quarrels of critics, French and Italian. 
An appendix, reviewing the attempts made 
to identify Laura, will stir the dullest of stu- 
dents or the most unliterary of psychologists. 
The “ Epistle to Posterity” is printed, and a 
convenient list of Petrarch’s works. The 
book must be welcome to all whose care it is 
to make a revue of literature stimulating, and 
devote a few precious hours to Petrarch and 
his influence. The general reader will be 
grateful for a fresh appraisement of the poet 
and the man. It is a useful complement to 
Professor Robinson’s version of the “Letters” 
and his volume on Petrarch. Dr. Foulke, it 
may be urged, should not confine his verse 
to translation. 

One note —to return to the folios — may 
be added. The “six folio editions of his 
Epistles and other prose works— printed at 
Basle and Venice between 1494 and 1500” 
(p. 121) have not all been identified. Fiske 
thought that the Deventer of 1494, the Basle 
of 1494 and 5, and the Venetian of 1496 


never existed. W. P. Reeves. 








THE AMATEUR GARDENER.* 


Miss Gertrude Jekyll, in her preface to 
Mrs. King’s “ The Well-Considered Garden,” 
remarks on the rapidly increasing interest in 
gardening throughout the land, and the conse- 
quent opportunity for writers of good garden 
books: “One thinks of a great and fertile 

* THe We.t-Consiperep GaRnveN. By Mrs. Francis King. 
Tistrated. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pod 


um MounTAIN GARDEN. By Mrs. Theodore Thomas 
Fay) F ess edition. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton 
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field ready ploughed and sown, and only 


waiting for genial warmth and moisture to | 


make it burst forth into life and eventual 
abundance.” Gardens are of various kinds, 


but the developing interest referred to is that | 
in flower gardens, kept by amateurs for the | 


love of natural beauty. We have heard it 


said by those who ministered to the broken | 


down and criminal classes in London, that 
men who seemed to have lost almost every 


good feeling would still respond to the beauty | 
of flowers. In the mining camps of Colorado, | 


where there has long been such bitter discon- 
tent with the conditions of life, the little rows 


of box-like houses stand in barren desolation, | 


without the gardens which would make them 
at least resemble normal homes. Miners and 
owners alike would doubtless laugh at the 
suggestion that the lack of flowers was one of 
the things most seriously the matter with the 
whole situation; yet the idea is by no means 
wholly grotesque, nor is it altogether false to 
say that the development of flower-gardens is 
a fair index to the civilization of a neighbor- 
hood. In England, when the “Garden Cit- 
ies” were first established, the factory hands, 
moved suddenly into rural surroundings, did 
not altogether like the change. What were 
gardens compared with the “ movies,” and all 
the excitement of city life? In a year or two, 
however, they learned to appreciate their new 
opportunities, and settled down to a really 
normal life, which we hope will in course of 
time everywhere replace the distorting en- 
vironment of crowded towns. Thus in all 
schemes for human betterment, the garden 
necessarily has a large part, and floriculture 
becomes an intensely vital thing for the whole 
community, instead of a mere amusement for 
the rich. 

Mrs. Theodore Thomas writes of her “ home- 
made” garden on a New Hampshire moun- 
tain as a thing beloved: growing under her 


hands and that of the “ Meister,” to whom we | 
may well believe that flowers and music | 


seemed to have a certain kinship, in the imme- 
diacy of their appeal to the higher human 
emotions. 
through the history of the garden’s develop- 
ment, seeing almost with the author’s eyes 
the many interesting little happenings, some 
triumphant, others quite the reverse. The 


combination of pure delight with innumerable | 
little practical suggestions will appeal to all | 
those who are growing flowers, although the | 


exact circumstances will not be duplicated 
elsewhere. Then there is the keen interest in 
all that lives, in the birds and animals, all of 
which belong to the scheme of things and are 
part of the purpose for which the garden 


Very charmingly are we led | 


| exists. There is a story of a French author, 
who was visited by a friend who was about 
_ to journey around the world. Said the an. 
_thor: “I cannot leave my home; but while 
you go around the world, I will go round my 
garden.” This he did, and wrote a charming 
book about the things he saw; but he who 
cireumnavigated the globe left nothing for 
posterity. Mrs. Thomas, in the same spirit, 
ean stay at home and enjoy the drama of life, 
which never becomes stale. 


Mrs. King writes a more ambitious book, in 
which she discusses, with the judgment born 
of experience, the planning of a somewhat 
elaborate garden. Much is said about color 
harmony and the grouping of plants,— mat- 
ters which the beginner is too likely to over- 
look, either from ignorance or indifference. 
Mrs. King writes: 

“T have a new profession to propose, a profes- 

sion of specialists: it should be called that of the 
garden colorist. The office shall be distinct from 
that of the landscape architect, distinct indeed 
from those whose office it already is to preseribe 
the plants for the garden. The garden colorist 
shall be qualified to plant beautifully, according to 
color, the best-planned gardens of our best design- 
ers. It shall be his duty, first, to possess a true 
color instinet; second, to have had much expe 
rience in the growing of flowers, notably in the 
growing of varieties in form and color; third, so 
to make his planting plans that there shall be 
successive pictures of loveliness melting into each 
other with successive months; and last, he must 
pay, if possible, a weekly visit to his gardens, for 
no eye but his discerning one will see in them the 
evil and the good.” - 
Finally, it is suggested that “he” will usu- 
ally be a woman. This is not exactly the 
“ home-made” idea of Mrs. Thomas, who also 
appears to know nothing of “that man who 
must be constantly in sight of those who 
garden, the gardener, the paid, the earnest, 
and almost always the friendly, assistant in 
our labors with flowers.” 

Mrs. King’s garden is not the back-yard of 
| a cottage, nor are her plans those of a 
clerk in a grocery store. We confess to & 
preference for the genuinely amateur point 
of view, which can make something worth 
while out of a window-box, and will under no 
_ circumstances abandon the control of things 
to a “ discerning one” who will alone see this 
or that. Yet, after all, Mrs. King’s main coD- 
tention, set forth with such a wealth of exam- 
ples and illustrations, is entirely wise and 
sound. It is, that gardens, like houses, large 
| or small, should be regarded in their entirety, 
and so planned that the parts harmonize. 
Furthermore, as in music, so in color @ 
form, harmony is a reality, the sense of which 
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can and should be cultivated. By ignoring 
these things, we not only fail to develop some 
of our best faculties, but shut ourselves out of 
much of the pleasure of life. Thus “The 
Well-Considered Garden” has its mission 
even for those who have only a few yards of 
earth at their command; while its larger 
ideas may be carried out in public parks, 
under the stimulation of citizens who have 
been converted to the newer point of view. 
To those of us who are old enough to remem- 
ber the ribbon-like* arrangement of flower- 
beds in the seventies of the last century, the 
tremendous advance in esthetic feeling repre- 
sented by modern gardening is astonishing, as 
is the increasing variety of plants cultivated. 

Among the minor matters which we are led 
to consider, is the not unimportant one of 
names. We greatly need, in this country, 
some organization with power to standardize 
the names of garden varieties, or at least to 
prevent each dealer from giving new names to 
old things, with the implication that what he 
offers is different from that sold by his com- 
petitors. We would even suggest that short 
latinized names would sound better than 
some of the designations now in use. One 
can get used to anything, perhaps; but does 
it not sound a little queer to read in an 
orchid catalogue of “The Duke of Marlbor- 


gagh, parentage unknown,” or to be informed 


that Mrs. W. T. Ware is badly blighted? 
Professor Francis Darwin, the eminent bota- 
nist, is a living reality to us, and we do not 
altogether like to be told that his “tones are 
Rouge fraise No. 2 within the petals, Vin de 
Bordeaux No. 2 outside.” Were. the tulip 
named Darwini, there could be no offence, 
and the name would be less cumbersome. 


T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. H. G. Wells is the chief figure in En- 
glish letters nowadays. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
may rival him when the story of Clayhanger 
and Hilda Lessways is finished. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw seems under a cloud, and Mr. Chester- 
ton spends much time on the Lethe-wharf of 
journalism. But Mr. Wells continues to think 
indefatigably, and to write almost as by in- 


stinct. He is, of course, deeply concerned | 


With with the day-to-day anxieties of the war, 
By H. G. Wells. New 





“stun | RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. 
_ The Macmillan Co. 


ae. 
Eirgam House. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: 
Hearst's International Library Co. 

Hick Priestess. By Robert Grant. 


New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 





“Genius.” By Theodore Dreiser. New York: John 


| Benham had not: 


like every other Englishman worth his salt; 
but he seems to be able to disregard that hor- 
ror, at least*in his thinking. Mr. Wells’s 
thoughts are prone to run ahead of the actual 
event: in “The World Set Free” he said 
what he had to say of the war before people 
had much of an idea that there was to be one. 
Now his ideas have got back to the regular 
line,—he does not write as though the war 
were over, but rather as though there had 
been no war; he is going ahead on the road 
whereon he was moving before. 

Several of Mr. Wells’s books have been stud- 
ies of society from the general standpoint; 
but in some of his later stories, such as “ The 
New Macchiavelli” and “The Passionate 
Friends,” he has been more interested in 
thinking of what the individual life could do 
in and for society. His latest book, “The 
Research Magnificent,” is the story of a man 
who, being unlimited by minor matters, set 
himself to find some “theory of his work and 
duty in the world, a plan of the world’s 
future that should give a rule to his life.” 

“A world-state sustained by an aristocracy 
of noble men,” —that idea or theory is not 
new to a reader of Wells; but here will be 
found someone who tried to work out some 
practical way in the matter. “‘ Not a novel,” 
one may readily say,—just as White, the 
literary man who was called to look over Ben- 
ham’s papers, said, when the magnificent 
search had come to an end. It is not unlike 
those autobiographical novels that (as Mr. 
Wells once wrote) “were popular throughout | 
the third and fourth decades of the twentieth 
century.” It is the work of a novelist, of 
course,—a story by a man who feels things 
keenly, a man who is sensitive, appreciative, 
humorous, whimsical. But it is chiefly a mat- 
ter of record, valuable for the results it has 
in it. 

The main thing from this standpoint is that 
now Mr. Wells has his eye on the limitations 
of the finer life. What is it that’ prevents 
those who desire from being the aristocrats of 
the newer world? Benham, with the keenest 
desire, finds himself continually hindered, 
limited, “cribbed, cabined, and confined,” — 
stopped from something here, held back from 
something there. Mr. Wells has settled in his 
own mind the four great limitations of life: 
fear, sex, jealousy, prejudice; and he presents 


| the experience of Benham with each. These 


are individual limitations, it will be seen, not 
caused by social life. 

All that is stimulating,—especially to 
those who have other limitations, also, which 
income, education or lack 
of it, “ circumstances,” and so forth. But one 
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must confess that Benham, whatever he | 


learned or found out or decided for himself, 
seems actually “not to live but: know,” or, if 


not to know, to strive for knowledge. The | 
search for knowledge is a fascinating thing,— | 
one of the most fascinating things in the 
world, if it be not the finest. But in this | 


| 
| 


book it weighs on the reader somehow that 
Benham brings nothing to pass, and does not 
even try. And that rather impoverishes the 
novel though it may thereby be more like life. 


has lived his life with less accomplishment | 
than knowledge, others may put his inven- | 


tions to everyday use. However that may be, 


this is one of Mr. Wells’s interesting books, | 
full of things wholly in his especial way, like | 


the experiences in the Balkans, and aimed at 


many fine ideas that one has met with else- 
where in Mr. Wells’s work. 

Mr. Theodore Dreiser does not hold the 
commanding position in letters that Mr. 
Wells does, but his work is always worth 
while, for he has certain fine possessions, one 
of which is a vast amount of knowledge of 
the thing he is writing about, which is joined 


liked at any given time. “He loved beauty,— 
not a plan in life,’”—that is what Mr. Dreiser 
says of him. That may be the real difference 
between artist and scientist: Benham had a 
plan. But Witla’s love of beauty (as of course 
one will guess) brought about a great deal 
that would make any plan of life look rather 
mean. 

Whatever kind of man he was— and let us 
be glad of a chance not to take him for a 


_ typical American, great artist or not—Mr. 
Benham was a pioneer. Perhaps now that he | 


Dreiser presents him with his usual remarka- 
ble vitality. He seems to do this by a multi- 
tude of details that flow from his pen as 
readily as ideas come from Mr. Wells, and 
much more veluminously. This is a good 
thing; it gives confidence. Compare Mr. 


| Dreiser in this respect with another American 
a high ideal, bringing into a definite form | 


to an unrestricted willingness and great abil- | 


ity to impart whatever he knows. Eugene 
Witla, the chief figure of his new novel, 


“The ‘ Genius,’” is not in the least like Ben- | 


ham, but his very unlikeness suggests much. 
Mr. Wells’s man, like Mr. Wells himself, was 
intent on knowledge,— in a large way a scien- 
tist, a person who wanted to know. Mr. 
Dreiser's character is an artist. Whether Mr. 
Dreiser means that he is a great artist, or 
only that people think he is, may be doubtful. 
The quotation-marks in the title imply a 
query which becomes more insistent as one 
reads the book. Certainly Mr. Dreiser con- 
veys no notion of a great artist that is ade- 
quate to ordinary conceptions; he presents a 
man of “artistic temperament” who has no 
ideas or feelings that are not shared by many. 
His ideas of art seem ordinary, such as would 
come from a reading of the magazines. Here 
Mr. Dreiser seems deficient. He gives chap- 
ter and verse for most of Witla’s acts and 
ideas; but for his artistic aims and accom- 
plishments, even so far as they go, he depends 
usually on what seem rather bare common- 
places. Perhaps he means to do so. What- 
ever he means, he has depicted a man very 
unlike Mr. Wells’s creation. Benham was a 
man of average abilities who was led to a fine 
life by mere determination; Witla was a man 
of great abilities who passed through strug- 
gle, success, failure, without any definite mo- 
tive or idea, except that of doing just as he 


novelist: Mr. Winston Churchill at a critical 
point of his hero’s career tells us that his 
religious beliefs underwent a change, caused 
by three months reading in books furnished 
by the head of the public library. What were 
the particular ideas and what were the par- 
ticular books we are, with a few exceptions, 
left to guess. But Mr. Dreiser, when (rather 
by the way) Witla becomes reconciled to some 
sort of religious feeling, tells us exactly what 
ideas he had and exactly what books he read. 
In half a dozen pages he puts a great mass of 
detail; it may be good or bad, sound thinking 
or not, but there it is. If it is worth while 
you can look it up and see what it is all about. 
You do not have to take it on trust. That is 
the way with Mr. Dreiser, as a rule. He is 
generally “there with the goods,” as they say. 
Many do not care for what he offers, but at 
least he does offer it. And that is a great 
thing. It means an original imagination. 
We do not have a big figure struck out in 
outline from a set of ideas actually or conven- 
tionally held. We have a figure definitely 
conceived, doing this and that, thinking and 
feeling this and that; but in all his thinking, 
feeling, and doing, quite definite, real, 
vital— except in the one point mentioned, 
where perhaps Mr. Dreiser meant that his 
“genius” was not definite, real, and vital, and 
therefore necessitated the quotation-marks. 
In “Eltham House” Mrs. Humphry Ward 
had a subject which was certainly, as she con- 
ceived it, an immensely good one. She 
thought of the case of Lord Holland, who in 
1796 ran away with the wife of Sir Godfrey 
Webster, and subsequently became a great 
figure in English social and political life: and 
in meditating on the questions involved, she 
thought of presenting the same case . 
Would the twentieth century endure a maa 
whom the nineteenth century had honored! 
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What sort of change in manners and morals 
would the experiment bring forth? It will 
be no surprise that Lord Wing, when he tries 
to enter politics, finds that his alliance with 
a charming and able woman who had left her 
husband for him, constitutes an insuperable 
obstacle, in spite of divorce and marriage. 
Most people would agree with Mrs. Ward in 
her estimate of current feeling. Her book is 
rather disappointing, however, in that it does 
not really deal with the subject presented. 
Mrs. Ward does not seem to try to give an 
adequate idea of how people at large feel 


about such matters. Lord Wing fails, almost | 


by an accident, on the arousing of a senti- 
ment against him, which Mrs. Ward presents 
in the main as narrow and prejudiced, if not 
mean. That may have been just what she 
meant to do. If she did, one would think that 
she misread public feeling; if she did not, she 
hardly carried out her first idea. More prob- 
ably, however, Mrs. Ward really gave little 
attention to the larger, the social, aspects of 
the case; for most of her effort is given, and 
that successfully, to a presentation of the 
position of Lady Wing. The novel is really 
very little of a social document, but rather 
the picture of a personal experience. 

This is true, also, some will say, of Judge 
Grant’s new book, “ The High Priestess.” It 
is the story of a woman of our day, a woman 
of ability and character, who is presented as 
having misunderstood the true direction of 
woman’s progress and as only reaching a true 
valuation of her own great powers after much 
trouble and difficulty. Here readers will dif- 
fer as to whether we have a particular story 
ora general case. I think the former, but the 
fact is one of sociology or current history 
rather than of literature. 

It is more than a generation, now, that 
Mr. Grant has been an observer of society and 
a maker of books, and in that time his eye | has 
not grown dim or his hand lost its cunning. 
He began as something of a satirist in a 
lighter way, and he has never quite lost the 
satirical touch. He continued in life in a 
profession that is almost of necessity mindful 
of general laws and regular precedents. Such 
a combination of influences, one might think, 
would render impossible either the exuberant 
ideality of Mr. Wells or the elaborate imagi- 
nation of Mr. Dreiser or the personal sym- 


things quite as interesting,— all sorts of pic- 
tures of manners and character; so that the 


book is good reading even to those who do not | 


tare for its thesis. But it does not succeed in 





in the fiction of our day,— namely, power of 
construction: ability so to order one’s mate- 
rial as to make the most telling effect on those 
who read. That is one of the great things of 
fiction — Mr. James has it preéminently, and 
Mrs. Wharton and some others of our day. 
Any of the above books would be better with 
it,—if they lost nothing else thereby. 
Epwarp E. Hatz. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 

pe pa If proof were required vl the 

reed obvious fact that the intellec- 
_ ‘tual and spiritual development 
of the human mind is taking place at present 
chiefly along the feminine side, it may be 
found in the number of first-rate contribu- 
tions to the study of religious psychology 
that are being offered by women writers. 
Following upon the excellent triad of books 
on Mysticism by Miss Evelyn Underhill, we 
welcome Miss Annie Lyman Sears’s “The 
Drama of the Spiritual Life” (Macmillan). 
The Introduction by Professor Josiah Royce 
adds much to the interest of the work; and 
though any conscious or intentional direction 
of Miss Sears’s arguments and conclusions is 
generously disavowed by Professor Royce, it 
is not difficult for anyone who is acquainted 
with “The Problem of Christianity” and 
“The Philosophy of Loyalty” to trace the 
influence of the master on the pupil. Nor 
need this be regarded as in any sense a dero- 
gation from the claim to originality on the 
part of the writer. We are all in large part 
what our teachers have made us, and the 
highest service any writer can perform is to 
“interpret” the truth and focus the light 
generated through the spiritual experiences 
under which his own mind has been formed. 
In the opening chapter, Miss Sears deals with 
religious idealism in a particularly satisfying 
manner, and reveals the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Man as a creature who “looks 
before and after,” who creates ideals and is 
unhappy because of his inability to attain to 
them. How the ideal which is “ not his actual 
self but beyond his present self” becomes 
sublimated into the concept of God, and this 


| in turn “ becomes moralized and spiritualized 
| into the Absolute Self,” is discussed in a way 
pathy of Mrs. Ward. But it gives other | 


that does no violence to the thought that the 
law of continuous evolution has ordered the 
course of spiritual as well as physical devel- 
opment. The consciousness of sin becoming 


| ever more keen as ideals of perfection rise 
something which is lacking in the oth- | 
fs as well, and which is very often lacking | 


higher, is seen to be a natural corollary to 
growth in grace; and its ultimate develop- 
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ment into that consciousness of moral re- | work more efficiently through collective effort 


sponsibility for the sins and oppressions of | 
society which so strikingly characterizes mod- | 


ern times, is shown to be what it is, a step 


toward the ultimate end of all religion,— | 
union with the beloved community. Very | 
timely, however, is the warning that “the 
emphasis on the social experience easily tends | 
to the external and mechanical, and yet the | 


conscious goal of the modern social movement 
is not an external and mechanical one. It is 
in part brotherhood, but not merely broth- 


is esthetic and individual as well as social.” 


“Shall we not,” our author asks, “behold a | 


new type of rebel? The rebellion of the new 
day will come, I believe, not from the rebels 
against established religion, but from the 
idealists, the artists and poets—for it is 
these who to-day suffer under the authority 
of scientific-materialism and of social prac- 
tical life.” If it does not seem ungracious to 
say so of a book that is good in every page, 
we could have wished it had been considera- 
bly shorter. When so much claims our atten- 
tion, it makes too great a draft upon time and 
thought to face nearly five hundred pages of 
closely printed matter of a kind that forbids 
“judicious skipping.” With this qualifica- 
tion, we estimate “The Drama of the Spir- 
itual Life” as among the most valuable of 
recent contributions to the subject dealt with. 


Although the end of the great 
European war is not yet in 


sight, discussion of the probable | 


results, economic, social, and political, and of 


the problems of reconstruction that must be | 
faced by Europe after the conclusion of peace, | 
has already begun. In a collection of essays | 
entitled “The Problems of Readjustment | 
after the War” (Appleton), a group of dis- | 
tinguished American professors has under- | 
taken to forecast certain of these results, and | 
| agencies and methods of warfare. One of 


to point out the problems of readjustment. 
Professor Hart of Harvard, who is the editor 
of the volume, discusses some of the political 
transformations that have already occurred, 
particularly in respect to democracy, and 
some that are likely to take place in conse- 
quence of the war. He points out that the 
measures to which some of the belligerent 
governments have been compelled to resort 
have given a marked stimulus to Socialism, 
which as a principle has never before in the 
history of mankind won such a victory. The 
method of the war, he tells us, has given the 
Socialists ammunition for half a century to 
come by proving that the community can 








than through individual effort. Whether the 
war will enhance the principle of representa- 
tive government depends in a large degree, 
he thinks, upon the success of republican 
France and democratic England. Finally, he 
asserts that there are certain lessons which 
we in America can learn from European ex- 
perience during the war, especially in regard 
to organization for defence. Professor Selig- 
man of Columbia undertakes the more diffi- 


: | eult task of discovering the origins of th 
erhood. It is in part an emphasis on the ring gins of the 


enhancement of life, that is, on a value which | 


war in economic rather than in_ political 
eauses. His economic interpretation of the 
war shows originality and insight, but his 
theory of causes is not entirely convincing. 
Professor Giddings, also of Columbia, deals 


with the social aspects and results of the war; 


with particular reference to their bearing 
upon the future birth rate and the character 
of the offspring begotten by those left behind 
and the physically enfeebled who return. His 
conclusions are less pessimistic than those 
popularly held; indeed, he is skeptical enough 
to doubt whether war greatly affects the 
course of natural selection. Professor Wil- 
loughby of Johns Hopkins University, in an 
essay on “The Individual and the State,” 
contrasts the German theory of state control 
with that which prevails in England and the 
United States. The German doctrine, which 
largely sacrifices the individual to the State, 
possesses, he admits, elements of lofty ideal- 
ism, but it rests on a false assumption and 
demands sacrifices for which no real return 
is made. He agrees with Professor Hart that 
if the extraordinary extension of state fune- 
tions produces good results the régime will 
in many instances be continued after peace 
is established. Professor Wilson of Harvard 
reviews the conduct of the belligerents in 
respect to their observance or non-observance 
of the laws of war, and points out possi- 
ble modifications in the existing rules that 
may be necessary on account of the new 


the most valuable essays in the volume is 
that by Professor Emory R. Johnson of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who considers 
the financial and commercial aspects of the 
war and the probable results on international 
trade, the rate of interest, investments, credit, 
ete. Professor Johnson thinks the interest 
rate will undoubtedly be higher, that there 
will be an abnormal inflation of credit, that 
the American supply of gold will be greatly 
reduced, that a period of business depression 
will in all likelihood follow the war, and that 
there will probably be a marked rise in the 
tide of immigration. 
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The fourth and concluding vol- 
wwe ume of Mr. Arthur D. Innes’s 
“History of England and the 
British Empire” (Macmillan) covers the full 
and intensely interesting period from 1802 to 
1914, and has been finished since the beginning 
of the “Aischylean drama” now being enacted 
upon the stage of Europe. Thus the writing 
of this volume has laid upon the author the 
task of opening and closing his narrative with 
the circumstance of a general European war. 
His treatment, at the outset, of the Napoleonic 
struggle has the advantage of a century of 
historical perspective; the volume ends with 
a nine-page epHogue which outlines the well 
known events from 1911 to the outbreak of 
hostilities among the protagonists of the pres- 
ent war. The account of the military and 
economic conditions leading to the Peace of 
Amiens, which opens the first of the eleven 
chapters of the book, shows very clearly that 
England’s re-entrance into the continental 
upheaval was self-defensive. Napoleon’s pur- 
pose to absorb the small states of Holland 
and Switzerland, as well as the little princi- 
palities of Germany, involved the presump- 
tion that the affairs of the continent were no 
concern of England’s. This imperial attitude 
led to the conflict that ended at Waterloo. 
As the student of this period reads again, in 
Mr. Innes’s well written account, the story of 
Napoleon’s attempt at imperial expansion by 
conquest, he will find himself reflecting upon 
how far the French and German positions of 
a century ago have changed places, and to 
what extent the political principle on which 
insular England then fought France is re- 
asserting itself in the present “pentacost of 
calamity.” Mr. Innes traces the story of 
Britain’s succession of great changes during 
the century in polities, industry, and litera- 
ture. His treatment of persons and events is 
admirable in proportion, and his style is 
always free from obscurity and iteration. 
His judgments on the greater English writers 
are expressed with dignity and with insight, 
and he speaks clearly and sympathetically 
throughout of the growth of democracy among 
the English people. As he reaches the latter 
half of his story, however, his comment at 
points becomes less satisfactory. This is par- 
fieularly true of his treatment of foreign 
irs. His exposition, for example, of the 
“Trent affair” is somewhat misleading. A 
mere statement of facts without comment 
Would have been better. There seems to be 
no real ground for the phrase that Lincoln’s 
Petition in the matter, which averted war, 
was “yielded, though with an ill grace” 
(page 303). This statement, as well as 








another on page 460 to the effect that Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s attitude in the Canadian 
Fisheries Treaty and the Venezuelan dispute 
“was an electioneering move,” and that Lord 
Salisbury’s management of the affair was un- 
influenced “by the blatancy of the presiden- 
tial appeal,” is too journalistic for historical 
purposes. Mr. Innes’s volume is rendered 
still more useful by the addition of an ab- 
stract of a recently issued report of the 
British Admiralty stating in detail the tac- 


_ties employed by Nelson and Collingwood at 


Trafalgar. The abstract is accompanied by 
a good diagram exhibiting the relative posi- 
tions of the French and English at the point 
of attack, as well as the relative parts played 
by the two English commanders in the battle. 


Pletitudes Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s “The 
forthecollege Training for an Effective Life” 
_ (Houghton) is a compact little 
volume containing seven lectures or addresses 
te students. When one recalls some of the 
classic utterances to students by Emerson, 
Carlyle, and others, one realizes all that such 
exhortations to the higher life by a veteran 
scholar might be, and one regrets the more 
that such exhortations should contain any- 
thing that savors of the merely platitudinous. 
In few sentences does Dr. Eliot’s book rise 
above the level of Samuel Smiles’s “Self- 
Help.” The Englishman’s heaven of “Getting 
on” is too persistently held before the mind 
of the reader. One is forced to recall Ruskin’s 
scathing satire on that idea of “ advancement 
in life” which means having a visitor’s and 
servant's bell at one’s door, and his sugges- 
tion that advancement in life conceived in 
such terms may mean literally “ advancement 
in death”; or that the most pathetic life- 
failures are to be found among what the 
world calls the effective successes. We are 
distressed, also, by one or two obvious slips 
which amount almost to a descent into the 
grotesque. On page 5 the author defines an 
honorable man as “one who never oppresses 
or cheats a person that is weaker or poorer 
than himself.” We had assumed that an 
honorable man is equally scrupulous in his 
dealings with the powerful and rich. Again, 
the student is enjoined to “associate with 
your superiors rather than with your infe- 
riors; this is an excellent rule on which to 
select your friends.” The obvious rejoinder 
is that this may turn out to be rather hard 
upon our superiors; and that the altruism 
which Dr. Eliot assures his readers “is an 
important element in the enjoyment of most 
kinds of work,” might suggest seeking the 
companionship of our inferiors for the infe- 
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riors’ sake if not for our own. Some one has 
said of Jesus that he not only loved the poor 
and outcast; he did more, he liked them, and 
preferred their company to that of the rich 
and powerful, Perhaps Dr. Eliot intends his 
injunction to point to our spiritual superiors, 
regardless of wealth, education, or social 
status; but we fear that most readers of his 
address entitled “The Character of a Gentle- 
man” will hardly interpret his words in this 
way. On the whole, this little book does 
nothing to enhance the high estimate in which 
Dr. Eliot is held, and for that reason we could 
have wished it had not been published. 


“A Book of Preferences in Lit- 
erature” (Dutton), by Mr. 
Eugene Mason, is well named. 
The author presents a few of his favorites in 
poetry and fiction, and tells why they are his 
favorites. The list contains ten names: M. 
Anatole France, Mr. Kipling, Guy de Mau- 


passant, José-Maria de Heredia, Mr. W. B. | lishers recite with pardonable gratification. 


Yeats, Christina Rossetti, Paul Verlaine, | 


Francis Thompson, Walter Pater, and the 
author of the “ Roman de Brut.” The second 
and third names figure prominently in a chap- 
ter on “ The Short Story,” in which is traced 
the development of that form of literary art 


in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 


ble contribution to this species of literature. 


The author of “Sylvestre Bonnard” is made | 
to serve as an example of “the complete scep- | 


tic,” Heredia is “the poet as artist,” Mr. 


Yeats is “the poet as mystic,” Christina Ros- 


setti and Paul Verlaine appear as “two Chris- 


tian poets,” Francis Thompson as “a Catholic | 
poet,” Walter Pater is exalted, as a master of | 
English, to an eminence not below that of | 


Shakespeare, Lamb, and Newman, and Wace’s | ne Gin 


name heads a hitherto unpublished introduc- 
tion to the King Arthur portion of the 
“Roman de Brut.” 
little volume is that of refined taste and care- 
ful scholarship, and in its style the book is a 
refreshing oasis in the desert of arid medi- 


ocrity of facile English. Admirably expres- | 


sive is the author’s characterization of the 
sonnet as viewed by the average reader. “I 
believe,” he says, “the public considers the 
sonnet a very hard boiled egg at best.” 


No one would think of applying 
Mr. Wister’s playful metaphor 


The H 
Bell Wright of 
= of quackery to the kindly and 





| Brown & Co.). 


of these sayings show a parallelism with the 
quotations from best-selling novels that Mr. 
Wister has adduced. Mr. George Lansing 
Raymond’s books on esthetic subjects have 
become sq many, it seems, that a chrestomathy 
is necessary, to supplement the compendium 
already issued. The congenial task of prepar. 
ing it has fallen to his disciple, Mr. Marion 


_ Mills Miller, who shows the same appreciation 


as in his earlier four-hundred-page classified 
selection from Mr. Raymond’s poetical works. 
A semester under Theodor Vischer, which 
convinced him that the basis of art is expres. 


| sion, a sympathetic reading of Ruskin, an 
| astonishing accumulation of curious lore, 


together with a sound piety of character, have 
been Mr. Raymond’s equipment in writing his 
voluminous system of comparative esthetics. 
The Burlington “ Hawkeye,” “The Christian 
Register,” and “The Fireside,” with some 
more sophisticated periodicals, have united in 
acclaiming the successive volumes, as the pub- 


For those who have not had the leisure to read 
them, we may quote the following statement 
by Mr. Miller of one of his author’s most 
important fundamental propositions: “The 
primary and most universal endeavor of the 


imagination when influenced by the artistic 
and it is asserted that England shares with | 
France the glory of having revived the conte | 


tendency is to form an image that is made to 
seem a unity by comparing and grouping 


_ together effects that, when seen or heard, are 
with no slightest reference to America’s nota- | 


recognized to be wholly or partially alike.” 
Those who wish an inspiring and reverent 
treatment of artistic topics incidental to the 
main theme, cannot do better than refer to 
the sections under such rubrics as “ Fads in 
Art,” “Nude Art,” and so on. As the Buf- 
falo “Courier” says of the companion vol- 
ume, “The compiler has done fine work.” 


Dr. and Mrs. William Healy 
have written an interesting and 
significant book under the title, 


The dixease 


|“ Pathological Lying, Accusation, and Swin- 
The atmosphere of the | oh don ee " 


dling,” which forms the initial number of 
the “Criminal Science Monographs” (Little, 
Of the nineteen cases of 
“normal” mentality here dealt with, in which 
at least the lying is the central symptom 

in some cases the total abnormality, all but 
one are young women (ages mostly sixteen to 
nineteen.) Thus it will be seen that the mal- 
ady is a strikingly feminine failing; which 
means that the masculine counterpart of 

kindred disorder takes a different form. One 
girl comes with a pathetic story of family 


"tragedy; another is a mystery to herself and 
venerable author of the sayings in “An Art | 
Philosopher’s Cabinet” (Putnam); yet many | 


friends; a third simulates illness and makes 
the rounds of the hospitals; a fourth accuses 
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her father of immorality and also indulges in 

shoplifting; a fifth confesses to her professor | 
that she has killed a man; a sixth indulges in | 
wild romancing about all sorts of exploits; a | 
seventh is plainly incorrigible and includes | 
lying among her bad habits; the eighth, ninth, 

tenth, and the rest range from mild falsifica- 

tion, petty swindling, accusing self and others | 
of imaginary crimes with elaboration of de- 
tails, to most serious criminal violations and | 
charges. From beginning to end it is a tissue 
of lies, and, until the clue is found, a baffling | 
one. Many of these cases come forward in 

the courts or in preliminary legal investiga- | 
tion, when testimony is contradictory or scan- | 
dal seems unfounded. Society has an interest 
in such offenders; and the clear connection in 
many cases with subnormal mentality estab- 
lishes the close relation of such vagaries with | 
mental deviation. Dr. Healy seems inclined 
to limit the diagnosis of hysteria to cases 
with marked major or bodily symptoms, and 
thus loses the chance to expand the hysterical 
concept to precisely fit his cases. The self- 
centred mentality, the alliance with the sex- 
impulse, the desire for attention, interest, 
sensation, the weak hold of the objective world, 
the indulgence in romancing, make a classic 
picture of the hysterical culture-bed. As a 
fact, his cases have simply carried the issue 
to a more dramatic conclusion. They ap- 
proach the borderland, and some belong on 
the yonder side. The feminine quality of the | 
complex is equally convincing, as is also the 
occasional alliance with nervous symptoms 
equally characteristic of the feminine liabil- | 


the interpretation restrained and objective. 
The facts are available for some interesting 
psychological and sociological conclusions. 


It is reported that when the 

Kaiser sent his soldiers to 

. China in the year of the Boxer | 

Uprising, he counselled them to terrorize the 

as the Huns terrorized the people of 

Europe in the fifth century. The story may 

be mythical, but Englishmen find it very 

credible just now and frequently refer to the 

soldiers as Huns. In order to prove 

that the appellation is not without its justifi- 

tation, Mr. Edward Hutton has written a vol- 

me on “Attila and the Huns” (Dutton), in 

Which Attila’s policy of “frightfulness” is 

ted by the citing of recent events and | 
Parallels. The author also accepts and con- 

tends for the theory that the Prussians are of | 

origm, and consequently of the same 

Tite as the Huns. We do not know much | 

‘thout Attila’s career, so his story is soon told; | 





to lengthen the book somewhat, the author 
has published his sources, which comprise 
about one-third of the volume. If these were 
translated, their introduction might be of real 
value; but there seems to be but little justifi- 
eation for printing Latin documents in a book 
which is evidently intended for popular con- 
sumption. In his account of the preliminaries 


_ of the battle of Chalons— which, by the way, 


was also fought on the Marne,— Mr. Hutton 


| takes occasion to rebuke the Americans for 


their failure to assist the allies: “The Visi- 
goths replied as America is doing to-day: ‘It 
is not our business; see you to it.’” Mr. 
Hutton’s history can have no value, and can 


| serve no purpose except to stir up hatred; but 


unfortunately it is to be feared that in this 
respect it will not differ from much of the 
history to be written during the next decade. 


Rather unusual must be the cir- 
cumstances justifying the pub- 
lication of a four-hundred-page 
volume of short editorials on questions of the 
day —that is, of the day on which they sev- 
erally were written. But the publishers 
(George H. Doran Co.) of “ National Flood- 
marks: Week by Week Observations on 
American Life as Seen by Collier’s” would 
doubtless maintain that “Collier’s” is no 
ordinary newspaper; and in fact the editor 
of the book, Mr. Mark Sullivan, takes pains 
to inform the reader that no perfunctory 
utterances have ever been allowed to deaden 
the vivacity of that weekly’s editorial col- 
umns. Each article is “the sincere expres- 
sion of either a conviction or a mood,” and 
not “written to order,” he earnestly assures 
us. These selected expressions of convictions 
and moods run back over four years and are 
grouped under twenty-three general headings, 
making a total of about three hundred more 
or less piquant paragraphs on topics not yet 
of purely antiquarian interest. Admirers of 
Mr. Norman Hapgood’s trenchant style might 
wish the volume to have been extended so as 
to cover an even longer period. There is, 
however, good reading in plenty, of the sort 
here indicated, in the present collection. 


As seen from 
the editor’s 
sanctum. 


eves cteitée Miss Margaret Prescott Mon- 
of the deaf tague tells a number of pathetic 
and the blind. snd moving stories about some 
of the little deaf children and blind children 
whom she has learned to know as only a sym- 
pathetic teacher (next to a loving mother) 
ean know them. “Closed Doors” (Hough- 


_ ton) she appropriately names this collection 


of first-hand narratives from a certain State 
school for the deaf and blind. Touching in- 
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deed is the story she tells of the little deaf 
and dumb boy who heroically and successfully 
struggled to articulate the one word that gave 
eestasies of rapture to his blind mother when 
next she visited him at the school. Equally 
moving is the account of the deaf boy threat- 
ened with blindness and vainly trying to 
wipe away the darkness from his eyes. The 
pompous and unfeeling Mr. Prouty, head of 
the Board of Control and an astute politician, 
is also well portrayed; one is glad to see, in 
the end, that the piteous sights before him do 
finally move him to some show of feeling. 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot warmly commends the 
book in an appreciative preface. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Publication of the late Francis Fisher Browne’s 
“ Every-Day Life of Lincoln ” has been taken over 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and the book is 
now issued in a new and cheaper edition. Since 
its first appearance, nearly thirty years ago, this 
work has gradually taken precedence in popular- 
ity over all other biographies of Lincoln; and the 
excellent form of this new edition, combined with 
the low price, will undoubtedly ensure for it a 
still wider circle of readers than it has hitherto 
had. A fine photogravure reproduction of Mar- 
shall’s portrait of Lincoln is included as a frontis- 
piece, and there are two other portraits in the 
volume. 


One of the latest school texts in English history 
is the “ Short History of England and the British 
Empire” (Holt), by Professor Laurence M. Lar- 
son of the University of Illinois. This book covers 
the field adequately for secondary schools. It is 
written in a clear and direct style, and constitutes 
one of the most readable texts in its class, at the 
same time producing the impression of a scholarly 
acquaintance with the sources. The industrial and 


social facts, as well as the political, are dealt with. | 
There are nearly seven hundred pages in the vol- | 
ume, and a number of illustrations are included. 


As a text for high schools, it will doubtless meet 
with general favor. 


Far East make timely the new edition of Sir 
William Muir’s “The Caliphate: Its Rise, De- 
cline, and Fall.” First issued in 1883, the book 
at once became the standard treatment in English 
of its subject. Subsequent editions appeared in 
1891 and 1899, and now Mr. T. H. Weir has 
given the work a thorough revision. Among the 
changes which he introduces are the adoption of 
the system of Arabic transliteration followed by 
the Royal Asiatic Society, the incorporation of 
many observations from Wellhausen’s “ Das Ara- 
bisehe Reich und Sein Sturz,” and the compilation 
of an up-to-date bibliography. The publisher, 


Mr. John Grant of Edinburgh, has given this new | 


edition a most attractive and workmanlike setting. 








NOTES. 


An English edition of Mr. H. C. Chatfielg. 
Taylor’s scholarly biography of Goldoni will be 
published at once by Messrs. Chatto & Windus of 
London. 

A critical study of Mr. Kipling by Mr. Joh 
Palmer will be added at once to the “ Writers of 
the Day” series, issued under the imprint of 
Messrs. Holt. 


“The Psychology of Relaxation” by Mr. G. T. 
W. Patrick, announced for autumn publication by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co., has been postponed 
until next spring. 

An additional title soon to appear in the “ New 
Poetry Series ” is “Stillwater Pastorals, and Other 
Poems” by Mr. Paul Shivell, with a preface by 
Professor Bliss Perry. 

Three books of fiction, hitherto unannouneed, to 
be published this month by Messrs. Appleton are 
“The Winged Victory” by Mme. Sarah Grand, 
“ Birds’ Fountain” by Baroness von Hutten, and 
“ Police! ” by Mr. Robert W. Chambers. 


A collection of stories and poems by Mr. H. 
Fielding-Hall is announced by Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. The volume is inspired by the present 
situation in Europe, and more specifically by inei- 
dents and methods of recruiting in Englan 

Many of the monuments and other treasures 
shattered in the war are illustrated and deseribed 
in the new volume by Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champ- 
ney, entitled “Romance of Old Belgium,” whieh 
Messrs. Putnam have nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett’s first-hand impressions of 
the war will be published by Messrs. Doran under 
the title of “Over There.” From the same house 
will come Mr. David Lloyd George’s “ Through 
Terror to Triumph,” being a collection of war 


speeches. 


“ Wood and Stone” is the title of a forthcoming . 


novel by Mr. John Cowper Powys which will be 
published about the middle of this month by Mr. 
G. Arnold Shaw of New York. The book is 
described as “a dramatic answer to Nietzsche's 
philosophy.” 

Mr. Conway Whittle Sams has written, and 
Messrs. Putnam will publish, a series of books 


| deseribing “ The Conquest of Virginia.” The first 
The momentous events now transpiring in the | 


volume, to appear this month, is entitled “The 
Forest Primeval: An Account, based on 
Documents, of the Indians in that Portion of the 
Continent in which was Established the First 
English Colony in America.” 
P _— hes the few war books “od BaF a 
efinitely constructive purpose is the forthcoming 
volume vntitled a Towards a Lasting Settlement, 
in which various fundamental problems relating 
to the war and the future are discussed by Messrs. 
G. Lowes Dickinson, H. N. Brailsford, J. A. Hob- 
son, Vernon Lee, Philip Snowden, M.P., and oth- 
ers. The book is edited by Mr. C. Roden Buxton. 
Some new light is thrown on the life of Sit 
Philip Sidney in the fortheoming memoir by Pre 
fessor Malcolm W. Wallace, of University College, 
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foronto, who points out that Sidney's life pos- | to them and to the Press in 1913. . . On the pub- 


sesses a new interest for us to-day, “for he, too, 

died in the Netherlands in defence of ideals 

strangely similar to those for which the British 

nation is to-day engaged in a life-and-death 
” 


Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of the 
Seience of Government in Harvard University, is 
the author of “The Monroe Doctrine: An Inter- 
pretation,” which Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
will publish at once. The writer’s aim is to set 
forth what the Monroe Doctrine has meant at 
different times in our history, what it means at the 
present time, and what are the difficulties in the 
way of making it work under present world condi- 
tions. 


The history, aims, and achievements of Jewish 
nationalism are dealt with by several writers in a 
volume entitled, “ Zionism and the Jewish Future,” 
which is to be published under the editorship of 
Mr. Albert H. Hyamson. The possibilities of the 
movement are demonstrated in the story of what 
has already been accomplished in Palestine in the 
way of founding colonies, schools, banks, and in 

re-creating a Jewish national life in the 
ancient home of the Jewish people. 


The critical and biographical study of Words- 
worth by Professor George McLean Harper, al- 
ready announced for publication in England, will 

in this country under the imprint of 
Scribner. Among other forthcoming im- 
portations of this house are: “The Russian Cam- 
ign, April to August, 1915,” by Mr. Stanley 
Washburn “Tn Russian Turkestan,” by Miss 
Annette M. B. Meakin; and “ England’s Guar- 
antee to Belgium and Luxemburg,” by Messrs. 
C. P. Sanger and H. T. J. Norton. 

An extended work on “The Iconography of 
Manhattan Island,” in the preparation of which 
Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes has long been engaged, is 
announced for early issue. The work is to be pro- 
fusely illustrated by reproductions of rare and 
interesting paintings, drawings, prints, maps, and 
documents in the public and private collections of 
America and Europe which relate to the history 
and development of Manhattan Island, from the 
earliest times down to the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion. The work will be published by Mr. Robert 
H. Dodd, of New York, who expects to issue the 

volume early in December. The edition will 
be limited, with a small number of copies on 
Japan paper. 

In announcing the publication this month of 
his Doves Press edition of Wordsworth’s “The 
Prelude,” Mr. Cobden-Sanderson makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “This Book is the last which 
will be published in English at The Doves Press. 
It will be followed by the final edition of The 

Raisonné of the Books published at the 
Press, and, if a sufficient number of subscribers 
be obtained, by the long promised collection of 

Goethe’s Gedichte, which I have already selected 
id arranged. This I hope to publish and so bring 
an end the scheme of Books which I had 

on issuing to my subscribers my farewell 





| 


lication of the Gedichte the Press will be closed.” 

Another vacant chair in the French Academy is 
now to be filled, owing to the death, on October 25, 
of Paul Hervieu, novelist and playwright with a 
considerable list of successful works to his credit, 
though he was but in the prime of life when he 
died. Born at Neuilly, Sept. 2, 1857, he was edu- 
eated in Paris, chose the law as a profession, and 
practised in the court of appeals for a short time; 
was also for a brief space a secretary of embassy; 
but by the time he was twenty-five found his true 
vocation, and had ever since been producing nov- 
els and plays with a facility that might have meant 
inferior work in one less gifted. A half-score of 
works of prose fiction, with a dozen stage produc- 
tions, form the most notable product of his pen. 
His fame, with his plays and novels, has gone 
abroad to other lands, including our own, where 
he is known to theatre-goers and readers. 

Green’s “ Short History of the English People” 
is to be included, in two volumes, in the next 
batch of twelve additions to “ Everyman’s Li- 
brary.” The work has been edited for this pur- 
pose, with an Introduction, by Mr. L. Cecil Jane, 
and will include an appendix by Mr. R. P. Farley, 
bringing the narrative to ‘xe beginning of the 
present war, and there wi’! be maps in color and 
black and white. Among the remaining volumes 
which Messrs. Dutton are adding to the series are: 
“Edwin Drood,’ with an Introduction by Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, completing the “ Everyman” 
edition of Dickens; Gogol’s “ Dead Souls,” trans- 
lated by Mr. C. J. Hogarth; Balzaec’s “ Ursule 
Mirouét,” with an Introduction by Dr. George 
Saintsbury; Newman’s “ On the Scope and Nature 
of University Education” and “ Christianity and 
Scientific Investigation,” with an Introduction by 
Dr. Wilfrid Ward; and Ibsen’s “ Lady Inger of 
Ostraat,” “Love’s Comedy,” and “ The e of 
Youth,” translated by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp. 


An immediately forthcoming volume (the 
twelfth) of “The Cambridge History of English 
Literature ” forms the first of three volumes deal- 
ing with the literature of the nineteenth century, 
which will bring the History to a close. The open- 
ing chapter is devoted to Sir Walter Scott, by 
Dr. T. F. Henderson. Professor F. W. Moorman 
contributes a chapter on Byron; Professor C. H. 
Herford on Shelley, as well as another chapter on 
Keats; Dr. George Saintsbury has chapters on 
“Lesser Poets, 1790-1837,” and “The Landors, | 
Leigh Hunt, De Quincey”; Mr. Harold Child on 
“Lesser Novelists,” and Jane Austen; Sir A. W. 
Ward deals with “ Historians: Writers on An- 
cient and Early Ecclesiastical History”; Profes- 
sor W. D. Howe, of the University of Indiana, 
has a chapter on Hazlitt; Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson on Lamb; the Hon. Arthur R. D. 
Elliot on “ Reviews and Magazines in the Early 
Years of the Nineteenth Century”; the Ven. 
W. H. Hutton on “ The Oxford Movement”; the 
Rev. F. E. Hutchinson on “ The Growth of Liberal 
Theology”; and Sir John E. Sandys a closing 
chapter on “Scholars, Antiquarvies, and Bibliog- 
raphers.” 
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List OF NEW Booxs. 


[ The clowing Kat, oniaining 155 tes, includes books 
received by Tux Dia since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Vv t Memories: Being Further Recollections of 
er Days. By William Winter. Illustrated in 
hotogravure, etc., 8vo, 524 pages. George H 


ran Co. $3. net. 
ries and Amecdotes. By Kate Sanborn. Illus- 
trated, ' aon 219 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$1.75 ne 
Camille Desmoulins: A Biography. By Violet Meth- 
ley. Illustrated in photogravure, 8vo, 332 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 
ry-Day Life of Abraham Lincoln: A Narra- 
tive and Descriptive Biography, with Pen-Pic- 
tures and Personal Recol leet ons by Those Who 
Knew Him. By Francis Fisher Browne. 
and cheaper edition; Riumpretes in photogravure, 
roa 8vo, 650 G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


$1.75 net. 

Pleasures and Palaces: Memoirs. Princess 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. Tlustreted, 8vo, 360 
pages. Century Co. $3. i 

R. H. the Infanta 


'e yethte, By 
Bulalia of § Miustrated, 12mo, 265 pages. 
Dodd, Mead Co. $2.50 net. 
emry Potter, Seventh Bishop of New 
York. By George Hodges. Illustrated, 8vo, 386 
pages. acmillan Co. $3.50 net. 
The Kaiser: His Personality and Career. By Joseph 
McCabe. 12mo, 292 pages. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 


HISTORY. a. 
Fi ay 4 Cheyennes. George Bird Grinn 
is sarge Sy 8vo, 431 pages. y & Scribner's Sons. 


Warville: A Study in the History of the 
French Revolution. By Eloise Ellery, a 
8vo, 528 es. “Vassar Semi-Centenn 
Houghton iffin Co. $1.75 net. 

Memories of Eighteenth-Century America. 
By Charles H. Sherrill. Mlustrated, 8vo, 335 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Genoa: Her History as Written in Her Buildings. 
By E. A. Le Mesurier. 12mo, 215 pages. London: 
T Fisher Unwi ~. 

History rnest Wilson 

} iiustrated, , tim me i aan Univer- 


sity of ye 
The Jews of pine MF % Fg eg View 
of their P ‘History and Culture. By Fries 
laender, Ph ith map, 12mo, 214 pages. G. P. 
tnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
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oe LITERATURE. 


gy Irving te Hemury Bre- 
The Lewtert with introduction, i, ‘Geerge 8. 


veort. aoe 
Hellman. gg with photogravure por- 
traits, *y eutnan’s Sons. $10. net. 

tions Se ka rature. By Lafcadio Hearn; 
Selected and edited, with introduction, by John 
Erskine, Ph.D. In 2 volum = portrait, 
large $vo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $6. 
There a Shakespeare Problem? with a Reply to 
Mr. J. M. Robertson and Mr. Andrew Lang. y 
G. G. Greenw M.P. Large 8vo, 611 pages. 
aa & Lane Co. $4 50 net. 
Acting. Comprising: The Illusion of the 
in Acting, by William Gillette, with 
ene by George Arliss; Art and the 
r, by Constant Coquelin, translated by Abby 
—h, Alger, with introduction by Henry 
tT Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth and as 

Queen Katharine, by HC Cc. Fleeming Jenkin, with 
introduction by Brander Matthews; Reflexions 
on the Actor’s by Talma, with ‘introduction 

Sir Lenry Irv ng. ene a review by H. C. 
Flee ming Jenkin. ch 8vo. New York City: 
Dramatic Museum of Columbia University. 

Justice. By Paul Elmer More. 

12mo, 243 pages. - "Shelburne Essays.” Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 n 

im Lite mM and Other e°oers. By 

Arthur Waugh. i12mo, 207 pages. Dutton 
&Co. $1.25 net. 

Rebert Greene. By John Clark Jordan, Ph.D. 12mo, 
231 es. “Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature.” New 

ork: Columbia University Press. $1.50 net. 

A History of American Literature since 1870. By 
ae Lewis Pattee. 8vo, 449 pages. Century Co. 

net. 

Back te Shakespeare. By Herbert Morse. 12mo, 
304 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

Meonbeams from the Larger Lunacy. By Stephen 
i138 nei 12mo, 282 pages. John Lane Co. 

.25 net. 


= 
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VERSE AND DRAMA. 


Pilgrim Kings: Greco and Goya, and Other 
Poems of Spain. By Thomas Walsh. 12mo, 130 
pages. Macmillan 

japanese Poems of the Meiji Era. Trans- 
ted from the Japanese by Frank Alanson Lom- 

bard. ane. state omar A rr 
The Recite Treasury Verse and Prose. 
ae fled. “and edited ty nifred Percival Graves 
Go. F180 net. 8vo, 512 pages. E. P. Dutton 

ne 
oie By Emile Augier: translated, with 
introduction by Barrett H. Clark and with pre- 
face by E. Brieux. 3 ty 234 pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50 net. 

Heuse That Wes and Other Poems. Aw a= 

min R. C. Low. 12mo, 144 pages. John 


$2.25 net. 

Mount Minsi Fairies: A Fairy Story in Verse. By 
Charles K. Meschter. Illustrated, 12mo, 38 pages. 
ere G. Badger. $1. net. 

© Green Fields, and Other Poems. By Mark 
Wayne Williams. 12mo, 85 pages. Sherman, 
French & Co. $1. net. 


FICTION. 


Beltane the Smith. By Jeffery Farnol. Miustrated, 
12mo, 572 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
Plashers Mead. By Compton Mackenzie. With 
frontispi 12mo, 375 pages. Harper & 
ceere. 1. *. net. 

The Bent Twig. y Dorothy Canfield. 12mo, 480 
pages. Henry Bot & Co. $1.35 net. 

Moyle Church-Towa. By John Trevena. 12mo, 379 
Pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.40 net. 

The Gray Dawn. By Stewart Edward White. = 
trated in color, she. 12mo, 395 pages. Doubleda 

e & Co. $1.35 net. 

let & Company. By Will Levington Comfort. 12mo, 
$41 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Man from the Bitter Roots. By Caroline Lock- 
hart. Illustrated in my 12mo, 327 pages. J.B 
incott e* x Vay xi: 

3; tanislaw Przybyszewsk!i; trans- 
lated from the Polish by Thomas Seltzer. 12mo, 
Pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50 net. 
By David Gra ere. Illustrated in color, 
sae" _ pages. oubleday, Page & Co. 
ne 
Ten Degrees Backward. By Ellen Thorneycroft 


re 12mo, 338 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
25 n 





The Later Life. By Louis Couperus; translated by 

Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 12mo, 332 pages. 
Mead & — a 35 net. 

The Fatal Garland. rs. Ghosal (Srimati Svarna 
Kumari Devi). witht frontis: iece in Negecs, 12mo, 
224 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Precipice. Translated from the Russian < 
Ivan Goncharov. 12mo, 319 pages. Alfred 
Knopf. $1.35 net. 

A Man’s Hearth. By Eleanor M. Ingram. [Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 313 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25 net. 

Taras Bulba: A Tale of the Cossacks. Translated 
from the Russian of Nicolai V. Gogol by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. 12mo, 284 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.25 net. 

Dow Enemy. BY Jean Webster. Illustrated, 12mo, 

350 pages. agg A Co. 1.30 net. 

Steve Yeager. William MacLeod Raine. With 

Go Grae aoe ? mo, 290 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
0. 

Yvette, and Other Stories. By Guy de Maupassant; 
translated by A. G. (Mrs. John Galsworthy); 
with preface by Joseph ~~ args 12mo, 284 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.35 

Molly and I; or, The Silver WEY By Frank R. 
Adams. _ Illustrated, 12mo, 310 pages. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Little Angel, and Other Stories. Translated 
from the Russian of L. N. aoe 12mo, 255 
pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.25 net. 

H. R. By Edwin Lefevre. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
337 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

Broken Shackles. By John or ‘ee 312 
wa ¥.. Le Co. $1.25 ne 
= By Sarah Warder MacConnell. 

Leen ibmo, "o94 pages. Small, Maynard & 


. $1.25 _ 

A Rogue by Co : An Affair of the Secret 
Service. By ctor Bridges. With frontispiece 
2. golor, 12mo, 354 pages. G. P. Putnam's 

net. 

Barnavaux. By Pierre Mille; translated from th 
French by Bérengére Drillien. 
color, 12mo, 273 pages. John Lane Co. 

Jan: A Dog anda Romance. By A. J. arma With 
frontispiece, gee 280 pages. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25 net. 

The Ashiel Mystery: A Detective Sto By Mrs. 
wares et Bryce. 12mo, 304 pages. Jo n tane Co. 

net. 

The Anvil of Chance. By Gerald Chittenden. With 
frontispiece in — iene 304 pages. Long- 
— reen, & Co. $1.3 5 net. 

The Green Half-Moon. By James Francis Dwyer. 
gue uy 12mo, 316 pages. A. C. McClurg & 

‘0. ne 

Eve Dorre: The. Story of her Precarious Youth. By 
Emily Vielé Strother. With frontis pom in color, 
12mo, 256 pages. E. P. Dutton & $1.35 net. 

Blue Gingham Folks. By Dorothy Deunait Calhoun. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 222 pages. New York: The 
Abingdon ess. 75 cts. net. 

Umrest: A Story of the Struggle for Bread. By 
W. R. Parr, M.A. 12mo, 191 pages. Richard G. 


Badger. $1.25 net. 
Y Hilda at the Wars. Arthur H. Gleason. 
With frontispiece, ” sae 213 pages. Frederick A. 


mm Co. $1. net. ote = tisdes 

The Tug of the Millstone. y Clarence e 

12mo, 378 pa es. Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net. 
apne. y John Trevena. Large 8vo, 53 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1. net. 

Zerah: A Tale of Old Bethlehem. By Montanye 
Perry. With frontispiece, _—- 106 pages. e 
Abingdon Press. 50 cts. net. 

The Goddess. By Gouverneur Morris and Charles 
W. Goddard. Illustrated, 12mo, 

——— International Library Co. 

mg Fight. By George Washington Osher. 
with . “trontisplece, 12mo, 297 pages. Hearst's 
International Library Co. 50 cts. net. 

a& la Mode. By Dorothy Dix. [Illustrated, 
12mo, 157 pages. Hearst's international Library 
Co. 50 cts. net. 
The Ghost Breaker. y Charles Goddard and Paul 

Dickey. Mantratede ee 280 pages. Hearst's 
International Library Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Voice on the Wire: A Novel of Mystery. 336 
Eustace Hale Ball. With frontispiece, 12mo, = 

ges. Hearst’s International Library 

Bo cts. net. poe 
Misi y Charles W. Goddard an 

Paul 5 A 12mo, 286 pages. 

Hearst’s International Library Co. 50 cts. net. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


New Russia: From the White Sea 
‘Siberian Steppe. By Alan Lothbeldge. 
erate’ large 8vo, 314 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
net 
Saller and Beachcomber: Confessions of a Life at 
Sea, in Australia and amid the Islands of the 
Pacific. By A. Safroni-Middleton. Illustrated, 
8vo, 304 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Irish Abroad: A Record of the Achievements 
of Wanderers from Ireland. By Elliot O’Donnell. 
often 8vo, 400 pages. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. 0 net. 

The Future of South America. By Roger W. Babson. 
gg og 12mo, 407 pages. Little, Brown & 
°. ne 

Adventures in Africa under the British, Belgian, and 
Portuguese Flags. By J. B. Thornhi ‘With 
map, 

The Canadian Common y Agnes C. Laut. 
12mo, 334 pages. Bobbs-Merrilt Co. $1.50 net. 

Sport, Travel, and Adventure. Edited by A. 
Lewis. Illustrated, 8vo, 352 pages. T. 
Unwin, Ltd. 


G. 


Legends. By Mrs. John Wesley Butler. 
trated, 12mo, 255 pages. 
don Press. $1.50 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
ECONOMICS. 

Democracy in the Making: Ford Hall and the Open 

Forum Movement. ited by George W. 

man. i12mo, 340 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.50 net. 

Satellite Cities: A Study of Industrial Suburbs. 
By, Graham Romeyn Taylor. Illustrated, 12mo, 
333 pages. “National Municipal League Series.” 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

tessence of Capitalism: <A Stud 


Illus- 


The Quin 
History and Psychology of the Modern 
Man. By Werner Sombart. 8vo, 400 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. net. 

Introduction to the Study of Sociology. 
yi 4 et tt es, > D. 8vo, 718 pages. 

Bepowney ~~ | ros Nations: 
‘ acdonald, LL.D. 
H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

Voting Trusts: A sages in Recent Corporate His- 
tory. By Harr Cushing. 8vo, 225 pages. 
Macmilian Co. 31.50 0 net. 

Seme Problems in Market Distribution. By Arch 
Wilkinson Shaw, A.M. 12mo, 119 pages. Har- 
vard University Press. $1. Ret 

The People’s Government. 

John C. Winston 


By Edward 
D. Appleton 


y Louis * ‘Post. Fifth 
edition; with frontlaplece, 12mo, 179 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1. net. 

Im Times Like These. By Nellie L. paaees. 12mo, 
218 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1. _- Seon 
of 


ven and 
accompanied by Tables ot "Signatures, 
ons and Adhesions of the Various 
Edited by 
Director. Large 8vo, 303 
ndowment for International 
ork: Oxford University Press. 


A arate 97 

pages. Laurence J. mme. , 
Government Finance in the United States ‘By Carl 
12mo, 166 pages. A. C. McClurg 


Madison, “ The Four Lake City.” Recreational Sur- 
vey. Large 8vo, 103 pages. Madison, Wis.: 
Madison Board of Commerce. Paper, 50 cts. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 


My Year of the Great War. By Frederick Palmer. 
12mo, 464 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 
A Hilitep on the Marne: woes Letters Written 
June 3-September 8, 1914. ey. Mildred Aldrich. 
16mo, 188 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
The Fall of Tsingtau, with a Study of Japan's 
Ambitions in China. By Jefferson Jones. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 215 pages. 


$1.75 net. 
y im Defeat, A Gureteats Histor 

First Phase. Count Charles de 
Major Haldane Macfall. 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

The Neutrality of Belgium. By Alexander Fuehr. 
} iy 248 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1. net. 


© Hague 
‘ana 1907, 
Ratificatl 
Powers, and Texts of Reservations. 


James Brown ~~ 
“Carne 
New 


BY. weesee, Pe. 
re) 


“fe the War: 
Souza and 


$3. net. | 


rn 
vo, 330 pages. E. YP’ Dutton & Co. $3.50 An 9 
Fisher | Ba 


Historie Churches in Mexico, with Some of their | 
New York: The Abing- | 


AND | 


Cole- | 


of the | 
usiness — 


A Canadian View. By | 
8vo, 244 pages. George 


By J. M. Rice. 12mo, 148 | 
o. $in 


Houghton Mifflin Co. | 


With maps, 12mo, 207 | 


Noncombatant. 


Log of a Horace Green 
‘lustratea, sae, 169 pages. 


“By Horace Mifflin 
Co. $1.2 


The mt , = July 23-August 4, 1984; A 
Chronicle and _ Interpretation. By William 
Archer. $8vo, 244 pages. Oxford ” University 


ess. 
| The Lusitania’s Last Voyage. By Charles E. Lau- 
riat, Jr. 1" 12mo, 159 pages. Houghton 


Mifflin Co 


ART, cy yen — MUSIC, 
| Some Musicians of Form Deze. 5 y Romain Rol- 
land; translated by Mary latklock. 12mo, 374 
~— Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 net 
Cc. tc li ‘Bak < teat h ae by 
ollins er. ustra n phot vure, 
-_ 1 E. P. Dutton & Co. . net. 4 
een: Its Tendency and Meaning. By 
meVwillara Huntington ) Illustrated in color, 
etc., large 8vo, 352 pages. John Lane Co. 
$2. 60 net. 
nly American Craftsmen. By Walter A. Dyer. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 387 pages. Century Co. $2.40 net. 
Interior Decoration: ts Prnctotee and ig 
By Frank Alva Parson 


ee 
8vo, 284 pages. Doubl day, Seee eh Co. 
| The Barbizon Painters: Being the Sto of the 
Men of Thirty. - A Arthur Hoeber. a ustrated, 
8vo, 296 pages. Stokes Co. fe. net. 
Good ‘Taste In Home “Furnishing. Sy Meet Ane 
Sell and Henry Blackman Sell. Ilustrated in 
$2 Ss nee etc. 8vo, 140 pages. John Lane Co. 
net. 
ce | Art Applied to Handwork. By H. A. Rankin 
F. H. Brown. Volume IL. "Tlustrated in 
color, etc., 8vo, 240 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
net. 


$1.2 
of Painting: Their Qualities and 
Meanings. By Louise Rogers Jewett. [Illus- 
wen 12mo, 160 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
net 

A Cycle of Four Arabian Songs. By William Dich- 
eae” 4to, 27 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, 

.25 net. 

Palace of Fine Arts and Lagoon, Panama-Pacific 
International gan 1915. 7 Bernard R. 
Maybeck; with troduction by Frank Morton 

oe Illustrated, 12mo, 13 pages. Paul Elder 

& Co. Paper, 50 cts. net. 

Ancient, Subterranean, and Modern Rome 
in Word and Picture. Rev. Albert Kuhn; 
with preface by Cardinal Gibbons. Part XI. to. 
Benziger Brothers. Paper. 


EDUCATION. 

jal of Brown University, 1764- 
1914: A Commemoration. Large 8vo, 307 pages. 
Published by the University. 

State 4 County School Administration. By Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley and ee Cc. Elliott. Vol- 
ume IL, Source Book 12mo, 7 pages. 
Macmillan Co. 

and Verse: From Beowulf to Ste- 
Selected and edited by Beaty S. Pan- 
8vo, 816 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


The 


large 
3. net. 





rm r + 





The Leading English Poets from Chaucer to Brown- 
ing. Edited, with introduction, biographies and 
glossary, by Lucius Hudson Holt, Ph.D. $8vo, 
918 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. be .25 net. 

Elementary Lessons in ee o 
By Silvanus P. Thompso Seventh edition, re- 
vised and eniarged; i lustrated, 12mo, 706 pages. 
Macmillan Co. 

A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of 
all the Russian Words Contained in It. By 
a Riola. New edition; 12mo, 314 
yt a =~ & Co. $1.75 net. 

“School Edition.” 


Hedson Shakespeare, 

with" introduction and notes by Henry _Norman 

.; edited and re sed by Ebenezer 
Chariton Black, LL.D., and Andrew Jackson 
George, Litt.D. First volumes: Julius Cesar; 
Twelfth Night, or What You Will; The Comedy 
of the Tempest; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Merchant of a Tragedy of Mac- 
beth; The Tragedy of King Lear; The 
of Hamlet; As You Like It. Each with frontis: 
piece, 16mo. Ginn & Co. Per volume, 30 cts. ne 


—_ Compesition for Coll Freshmen. 
ilbur Owen Sypherd, Ph.D., and George me 
Putten, A.M. In 2 volumes, large Svo. Newar 


L: Privately —, D 
Practi By Robert W. Hegner, Ph.D. 
Ihiustrated, wed. Timo, 495 pages. Macmillan Co. 


The 
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Ba France. By C. Fontaine. Illustrated, 12mo, 221 
t. 


ay D. C. Heath & Co. 90 cts. ne 

Vocabulario: A List of Two Thousand 
Spanish Words. By Albert A. Méras, Ph.D., and 
Suzanne Roth, A.B. 16mo, 32 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Co. Paper. 





Porta Latina: A Reading Method for the Second 


Year. By Frank Gardner Moore. 12mo. Ginn & 
Co. 60 cts. net. 

Parlor-Car and the Sleeping-Car. By William 
D. Howells; with introduction. 16mo, 97 pages 
“Riverside Literature Series.” Houghton if- 
flin Co. Paper, 15 cts. net. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Allan Abbott. With portrait, 16mo, 207 pages. 
Charles E. Merrill Co. 30 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Universal ge | Dictionary of Biography 
y 


and Joseph Thomas, LL.D. 
Fourth, Teaition revised; large 8vo, 2550 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $10. net. 

Treatise on Hand Lettering: For Engineers, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Students of Mechan- 
ical Drawing. By Wilfrid J. Lineham. [Illus- 
trated, 4to, 282 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Classical, Medieval, 


Legendary. By William 8S. Walsh. 8vo, 379 
pages. J. B. ppincott Co. $3. net. 


Debaters’ Manual. Compiled by Edith M. Phelps. 


A List 


12mo, 172 pages. “ Debaters’ Handbook Series.” 

White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. “ 

of Geographical Atlases in the Library of 

a. ae under the direction of 

+ pad Lee —_ ps. Volume IIL, Titles 3266- 
4087. Large 8vo, 1030 pages. Washington: 

Government Printing Office. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Productive Adve . By Herbert W. Hess, Ph.D. 
eae 8vo, 358 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Savage Man in Central Africa: A Study of Primi- 
“tive Races in the French Congo. y Adolphe 
Louis Cureau; translated by E. Andrews. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 351 pages. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

British Coal Trade. By H. Stanley Jevons. Illus- 
trated, ae 876 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$2.25 — 

English Legal History. By Frederic 

w. Maitland LL.D., and Francis C. Montague, 

M.A.; edited, with’ notes and appendices, by 

James F. Colby. 12mo, 229 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

Commentary = the Germanic Laws a Medieval 
Decuments. By Leo Wiener. sve, ety} pages. 
Harvard University Press. 

The Political ee of War. By F. W. Hirst. 8vo, 
327 —_ EB. teeny & Co. $2. net. 

™. Someth BF By Marion Harris 

eil, wc With EN in color, 12mo, 
iat Philadelphia: David cKay. 


The Feebly Inhibited: Violent Temper and Its In- 

heritance. By Charles B. Davenport. 12mo, 628 

) ges. Long Island: Eugenic Record Office. 
aper, 15 cts. net. 


“The “Answer”: An Essay in Philosophy. By W. 


x * 

Chidley. 12mo, 46 pages. Sydney: Published “by 
the author. Paper. 

The Brinkerhof! Method. By Wm. C. Brinkerhoff, 

M.D. 12mo, 48 pages. Chicago: Published by 
the author. Paper. 











—_ DIAL (founded in 1880) is published fortnightly — every other Thursday — except in July and Agent, in awe] 
but one issue f h nth appear. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, $2. a year in advance, postage in the 
ico; eign postage 50 cents per year extra. REMITTANCES should be by check, or by express or ‘postal 
order, payable to THE DIAL. Unless otherwise ordered, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 
Tistnc RATES furnished on qpothetion. Entered as Second-Class Matter, October 8, 1892, at the Post Office at yi 
Tinois, 


under Act of March 8, 1879. 
Published 


by THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 














GOULD AND PYLE’S 


Pocket Cyclopedia 


of Medicine and Surgery 


It is admirably adapted to the needs of intelligent laymen 
who frequently run across medical subjects which are not 
understood. It contains an immense amount of information 
with simply-worded definitions, clear and concise expla- 
nations, and is carefully illustrated. 

Second edition, revised. Over 600 pages, but less than 
one inch thick, full lim leather, gilt edges, round corners, 
$1.00 postpaid. With thumb index, 25 cents extra. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers 
1012 Walnut St.. PHILADELPHIA 











Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
A structure, and writing of the Short Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 

Editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 
One student, before completing the lessons, received 
over $1000 for manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's, and 

other leading magazines. 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, Versification 
and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over One Hundred 
Esea Courses, under professors in Harvard, Brown, 
be. wein Cornell, and other Pleading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 


widest possible market for their manu- 

scripts HE EDITOR, now in its 21st 
year, prints in each fo’ htly number news of 
new es, —— of address of pe 
and publishers, changes of policy, news of photo- 
play and play producers, full details of prize 
competitions, etc. Especial attention is paid to 
news of markets for second serial, photoplay, 
post card and es hts. This information 
supplements the irectory to manuscript 
markets, known as ‘ 1008 Places to — Manu- 
scripts, " which lists definite manuscript require- 
ments of nearly 5,000 magazines trade 
and technical —— book publish: 
theatrical and photoplay producers, post al 
+ eed vaudeville producers, music pub- 


T= help writers who wish to reach the 


THE EDITOR costs $2.00 a year (26 numbers); 
single copies cost $o. 10 each. “1oor Places to 
ee cg 350 pages, cloth, costs $1.62 


eg EDITOR for one year and the new edition 

of “roor Places to Sell Manuscripts,” if 

ordered together, cost $3.12. 

nt _ to information about markets, 

t, and other business phases of author- 

yee EDITOR publishes helpful articles 

~~ wetting. 

THE EDITOR and “troor Places to Sell 

Manuscripts” are indispensable. 


THE EDITOR, Box 509, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


of the great statesmen, generals, composers, actors, 
and other celebrities of the past 400 years. I can 
supply most of them. Send for price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN 225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 








ANNA PARMLY PARE’T’ 
LITERARY AGENT 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 








ALL MAKES 


New models at bargain prices. 
M Write for catalogue No. 2 
Zz Northern Office Equipment Co. 


Northers Office Building, Chicago. 








WRITECRAFTERS 


Rejection Slips into Acceptances 


Turn Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have sold their own work to Satur- 
day Evening Post, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier’s, American, Everybody’s, Harper's, 
Associated Sunday Magazines, Woman’s Home 
Companion, etc. They have helped thousands of 
writers attain successful authorship. 
FRANK GOEWEY JONES, Prominent Story Writer 


A. L. KIMBALL, Formerly Associate Editor of “The Editor” 
LEWIS E. MacBRAYNE, Editor, Writer and Critic 


Send for Writecrafters Plan 
WRITECRAFTERS, Lowell, Massachusetts 











The only general literary maga- 
zine specifically devoted to the 
interests of the Middle West 


The NGdland 


Some of the contributors: Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Keene Abbott, Mrs. Coburn of the 
Coburn players, William Ellery Leonard, 
H. B. Alexander and John G. Neihardt. 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa. $1.50 a 
year. Sample copies gladly furnished. 








DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 
to criticisé, revise or place your MSS.? My 18 years’ editorial 
e at your service. Circulars. 

LOUISE E. DEW, Literary Representative 
Acolian Hall, New York 








R. L. STEVENSON — First Edition, Books, Manuscripts, 
etc., from his library. 

LIBRARY OF A MAN OF LETTERS—2000 Modern 
Books of Merit at half the original prices. 

FRENCH LITERATURE— History, Art, Belles-Lettres, 
Fine Bindings, etc. 

The above Catalogues sent on request 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 








THE HANNIS JORDAN LITERARY SERVICE 
WE PLACE MANUSCRIPTS WITH EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 
Departments: Marketing, Criticizing, Editing, Revising, Translating, 
Printing, Binding. A ert — of ee Book Manuscripts, 


The leading Editors and Publishers endorse our work. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
32 Union Square, East New York City 








THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
For College Classes and Study Clubs: Study-Guides for Hts- 
TORICAL Ficrion. for THe IpYLLs oF THE KING, THE His- 
TORICAL PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, ETC. Send for List and“ A 
Worp To Stupy Cups.” 

For use in Secondary Schools: THE STUDY OF IVANHOE, THE 
Stupy oF Four Ipy_is, Motor WorkK,a = for primary 
grades. Single copies soc; special price for classes. 
H. A. Davidson, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 








BARGAINS IN GOOD BOOKS 
THE HOME LIFE SERIES. Published by Macmillan Co. 
China, Turkey, Spain and Russia 
Published Price, $1.75 per vol. OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $0.75 each. Postage, 10c, 
The H. R. Huntting Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Send for our Bargain Catalogs. 








The Rise of Classical English 
Criticism 
A History of the Canons of English Literary Taste 


and Rhetorical Doctrines from the Beginning 
of English Criticism to the Death of Dryden. 


By JAMES ROUTH, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of English in Tulane University 


An analytical history, embodying for the most 
part new matter. 


101 PAGES. PAPER. 50 CENTS. 
Tulane University Press :: New Orleans 











THE FINANCIAL SUCCESS 
of many books depends wholly upon 
whether or not are bought by 
Libraries. For he and impres- 
sing the Librarian there is no better 
medium than Tue Diat. 
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F. M. HOLL Authors’ re’ ond Publishers’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New ook “Cascobttched 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 














THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 

DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKS. GENERAL LITERATURE. st editions, 
etc. Ag ~~ post free. GORFIN, Gate Charing Cross 
Road) 1, Walerand Road, Lewi Ss. E. 

















MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised Revised Typed 
Send for Leaflet D 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
123 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


BOO K All Out-of-Print Books Supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 


Baker’s Great Book Shop, 14-16 Bright St., Birmingham, Eng. 














FRANK HENRY RICE, Inc. 
LITERARY AGENTS 


Personal service by specialists who have thorough knowl- 
edge of magazine, book, dramatic and motion picture 
markets. Particulars upon request. 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














CATALOG CARDS 


REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 
CATALOG CARD 

Qua.Liry oF Stock: Clear paper, flexible, ‘‘snappy,”’ 
smooth surface, without glaze, taking erasures easily. 

Weicut oF Stock: Heavy enough to handle easily, thin 
enough totake up the least possible room in the 
filing cabinet. 

Size or Carp: Standard library size, 7.5x 12.5 centi- 
meters. Every card cut accurately. 

Rutinc: Even spaces. Correct indentions. 


OUR CARDS FULFILL THESE REQUIREMENTS 


Write for catalog and samples 


Library Supplies Department 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
Madison, Wisconsin 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Booksellers 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Now Ready. Cat. 141. Purchases from the Library of 
the late Professor Ingram B ter, including Classical Lit- 
Sea's Archaeology, Myt ology, Philosophy, Theology, 


etc 
We er Shelley’s Poems, edited C. D. Locock, 2 vols., 
pub. $5.25, new for $1.50. Postage 48c. 














PAUL A. MILLER 
Literary Agent and Professional Writer 
Lectures, orations, debates, essays, theses, _, prepared 
to order on given subjects. Searches made and data col- 
lected. Manuscripts revised, typed and sold on commis- 
sion. Thirteen years’ experience. Particulars on request. 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


. 

















COMPETITIVE LIBRARY 
PURCHASING 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will 

find it to their advantage to secure quota- 

tions from us before placing their orders 

elsewhere. We are not only willing but 

eager to quote our net prices on any pro- 
posed purchase. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave., at Twenty-Sixth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 











ART IN AMERICA 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 
WILHELM R. VALENTINER, Editor 


Art 1n America is the only periodical in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the scientific 
study and criticism of art. 

The fourth volume begins with the December 
number, 1915, published December 15th. 

Contributors to forthcoming numbers include 
BERNHARD Berenson, Dr. Aucust Maver, FRANK 
Jewett Marner, Jr., Pror. Osvatp Siren, Joserx 
Breck, R. MEYER REIFSTAHL, Dr. R. OLDENBOURG, 
and many other recognized authorities in the vari- 
ous departments of the fine arts. 

The series of photogravure plates, four of which 
have been published during the past year, will 
be continued. 


$5.00 ayear. Foreign postage, 60 cts. $1.00 acopy. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y.,U. S.A. 











SBratlont K/L Padbihin ake Mdusd Fores 


Hinds and Nobile, 21-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


. Write for Catalogue. 
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THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 


From Lord Bryce: 


“The whole REviEw is, so to speak, almost too good for a serial. There is matter 
in it for the making of books of permanent value. . . . What strikes me most in it 
all through is that it is fresh, not hackneyed or conventional, and that it is full of think- 
ing, written not because something has to be said, but because the writers have some- 
thing to say.” 


From Professor A. S. Johnson, Cornell: 


“If anybody had told me, a year ago, that we should have, in this country, a maga- 
zine as good as this, I’d have spurned him as a false prophet.” 


From Professor William Lyon Phelps: 


“T am enjoying THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW immensely, and greatly admire it; it is 
a proof that wit, originality, and charm may all be successfully employed on the side 
of the angels.” 


From Professor Paul Shorey: 
“T read with interest a larger proportion of THE UNpoputar Review, I think, 
than of any other periodical.” 


The Nation: 


“‘Solid substance and brilliant execution. . . To such a quarterly The Nation 
extends the right hand of fellowship.” 


American Review of Reviews: 


“‘An instant and deserved success.” 


London Times: 


“THe UNPOPULAR REVIEW, . . is welcomed here.” 


75 cents a number, $2.50 a year. Bound volumes, $2.00 each, 
twoa year. (Canadian, $2.65; Foreign, $2.75.) For the present, 
subscribers can have any back number or numbers additional 
to those subscribed for in advance for 50 cents each (plus 4 
cents a number for postage to Canada, 7 cents to foreign coun- 
tries), the whole amount to be paid direct to the publishers at the 
time of the subscription. 


A specimen copy sent subject to return or payment. Address 


THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 35 West 32d St., New York City 
LONDON: WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
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A glance at the Autumn Book 
Number of the 


Detroit Saturday Night 


Published October 30 


Will convince you that in order to reach the 
real book buyers of Detroit and Michigan you 
should use this distinctive illustrated weekly. 


Detroit Saturday Night publishes more book 
advertising than any other Detroit paper. 


Book reviews in 
Saturday Night are 
taken as gospel 


Your holiday business will break records if 
you advertise your Christmas books in 
Detroit Saturday Night. Flat rate 10c line. 


Represented by 


G. Logan Payne Co. 


New York - Chicago - Boston - Detroit 





The Yale Review 


THE NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
OF HIGHEST STANDARDS 


Its range of topics, the importance 
of its contributors, and its general 
interest, have made it, in its five 
years publication, the leading Amer- 
ican review,—to Cultivated Ameri- 
can readers what the great English 
and European reviews are abroad. 
The October number will be 
included, complimentary, with a 
year’s subscription at $2.50, to 
begin January, 1916. 





Tue Yate Review, New Haven, Conn. 


As per Dial offer you may send me THE YALE 
Review for one year beginning January, 1916. 
(October number free.) 


Name 
Address 
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Assumes that the Average 
Reader is a good deal above 
the average — which he is. 
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POWYS THE LECTURER AND 
POWYS THE NOVELIST ARE 
EQUALLY GREAT. READ 


WOOD AND STONE 
By JOHN COWPER POWYS 


“An author who is dramatic as is no other now 
writing.’’— Oakland Enquirer. 


The unusual romance of Lacrima Traffio and 

Maurice Quincunx, the Pariahs of Nevilton, and 

the connection therewith of the most charmin 

American ever portrayed by an English author wi 
be pronounced the 


FICTION .MASTERPIECE of 1915 
Watch for the Reviews 
I2mo. 730 pages. $7.50 net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


VISIONS AND REVISIONS 


**Not one line in the entire book that is not tense 
with thought and feeling.’’— Book News Monthly. 


8vo. 300 pages. $2.00 net. 
The best Christmas presents for anyone who knows 
the author through his brilliant lectures on literature. 
ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE TO-DAY 


G. ARNOLD SHAW, Publisher, New York 
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A copy is waiting for 
you at your bookshop 


age MONTH 








NOVEMBER COVER REDUCED 




















BOOKS SF 
THE MONTH 


An attractive, accurate, classified guide to the 
month’s new books, compiled in the office 
of THE DIAL, America’s leading literary 
journal, which means that 33 years of special 
book training and knowledge go into its 
preparation. 


A concise, clear outline of the plot or general 
scope of each book listed is given —no lengthy 
““reviews”’ or publishers’ “‘puffs.’’ Thus the 
reader is able to decide at once whether or 
not a particular book is within his range of 
interest. 


Leading booksellers in all parts of the country 
have it and are glad to supply it, free of 
charge. If you are a buyer of books ora lover 
of reading you will find it invaluable. 


If you can not obtain a copy from your local 
bookseller, send us his name and we will 
forward several copies direct to you, with- 
out cost. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Publishers 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





The Christmas 


CE NTURY 


** The Most Christmasy of all the Xmas Magazines”’ 


A MAXFIELD PARRISH FRONTIS- 
PIECE 
“Pipe Night.” 

A FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
STORY 


“The Litt ~—e v-~ -y Zia.""—About the first 
his popular author's best vein. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 

















A st ¥ Wittram MerriaM Rouse, filled to the 
brim wit joyous Christmas spirit. 


Other Important Features: 
ENGLAND’S MALADY 


Why the British Political Party S is res: _ 
for the war; by Cosmo Hamitton, English author 
political reformer. 


F. %” 


An Sustented character study of Charles Frohman, 
com DD » AL Business Manager of the 
hades ihman Company. 


OUR NATION IN THE BUILDING 
The opening chapters of a romantic series of his- 

torical articles on the first > of the Republic, 

by oe NICOLAY, , cougar ef Lincoln's famous 


ARMY REFORM 


Wherein Eric FIsHER Woop, author of * fy 4 Note- 
Book of an Attaché,” acts as spokesman f 
high SFY ht LAR 


NOTES OF AN ARTIST AT THE 
FRONT 


The first of two illustrated articles A WALTER 

















THE BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
AND SIR EDWARD GREY 


i lear light on a dark question and a sinister 
figure; by ArtHUR BULLARD. 


ETC. 


~* The Only Child,” a study in practical psy 
by H. AppINGTON Bruce; poems by MARGARET 1D- 
DEMER, CaLe YOUNG Rice, Louts ———- 
OLIVER HERFORD; “Art Triumphant,’ story by 
ALAN SULLIVAN; “St. Michael's of = Azores,” by 
HENRY SANDHAM, with illustrations by the author; 
“The Pees. } ee polyphonic prose by Amy 


Lowe tt; “Children he second amen 
of STEPHEN WHITMAN'S , at serial, 


The eens” Co., 353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $4, for which send 
THE CENTURY for one year, beginning with the 
December number, to 
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RUPERT BROOKE, By JOHN DRINKWATER 


ean w LAK, RORUM oscem 
APPEAR IN DECEMBER 


John Drinkwater was Rupert Brooke’s friend since the 
time when his first book was published. They were 
associated in the issue of ‘‘New Number,”’ a quarterly in 
which several of Brooke’s poems appeared. The article 
is chiefly concerning his work, and it refers also to Mr. 
Drinkwater’s recollection of him and his letters to him. 





This is only one of many interesting contributions 
to appear in this number of THE FORUM 


The price ts 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
A three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @ Pud/isher, NEW YORK 

















Mr. Mosher 


begs to announce that on and after 
November I 


Marshall Field & Co. 
will have the 
Exclusive Agency 
for the sale of his 


editions in Chicago, and that a 
full line of all the 


Mosher Books 


in print will be on display 
in their Book Section, 
Third Floor. 


Thomas Bird Mosher 


Portland, Maine 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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JUST READY 





LILLIAN D. WALD’S 
THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 


The story of THE HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT on the east side of New 
York City, of the transforming miracle that makes American citizens out of the 
emigrants that throng the city’s tenements and shops—and more. For over 
twenty years this settlement has been a sort of moral galvanic battery of construc- 
tive social ideas. This book fuses the interest of an important contribution to our 
social literature and an absorbing personal narrative. 

“The record of one of the most valuable services to the nation.”—New York 
Tribune. 

With 24 full-page illustrations and some eighty reproductions of etchings and line 
drawings by ABRAHAM PHILLIPS. Octavo, $2.00 net. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD’S 


THE BENT TWIG 


By the author of ‘THE SQUIRREL-CAGE,” etc. $1.35 net. 


Too fine and big a novel to be crystallized into pat phrases. It stands out in its 
interest, sincerity and quality even in this season of brilliant fiction. 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S 
THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY 


By the author of ‘DRIFT AND MASTERY,” etc. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Lippmann makes a proposal which would prevent the emotion of patriotism and 
questions of national prestige becoming involved in the protection of citizens and 
commercial interests in the backward places of the earth. This would do away 
with the prime cause of international friction. A book sure to attract unusual 


amen AN EIGHT VOLUME EDITION OF 


THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE 
Compiled by BURTON E. STEVENSON 


From the plates of the India paper edition. Small octavo, boxed. Sold in sets 
only. $12.00 net. 

This set of eight handy volumes, arenes 480 pages, embodies the form originally 
contemplated for “‘The Home Book of Verse. eRe second printing of the India 
paper edition furnishes an opportunity to print at the same time an edition on 
thicker paper and to supply this at a moderate price for those librarians and indi- 
viduals who, for one reason or another, find objections to India paper in a book of 
this character. 

“A collection so complete and distinguished that it is difficult to find any other 
approaching it sufficiently for comparison.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


INDIA PAPER EDITIONS. 

















One volume, cloth 

Two volumes, cloth 

One volume, half morocco 

Two volumes, three quarters morocco 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
Publishers of THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 


PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 














